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The Why of the Evil Star 


By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


The poet Donne, on his deathbed, 
was ordered to drink milk, but he said 
he would rather die than drink the 
loathed beverage. Many a man would 
rather ache than endure a sermon on 
the spiritual value of suffering. Usu- 
ally the fault has been that the sermon 
dripped with sweet and delicate senti- 
ments and fluttered with ‘angels of 
pain bearing balm in their wings.” 
Such tender thoughts are too, too much 
for a sick man who feels like swearing. 

Sometimes the sermon runs to the 
other extreme. It consists of a philo- 
sophical treatise on physical evil and 
itssymptom, pain. Such ratiocination 
is of little popular benefit or interest; 
it pours ice-water into aching wounds. 
Only in so far as the purpose of suffer- 
ing is tied in with religion, with the 
living God, will it calm a mind dis- 
turbed. 

Suffering loomed large in Christ’s 
program. Was it Goethe who com- 
plained of Christ dragging his cross into 
the feast of life? In a sense He did. 
To the voluptuous and epicurean people 
of the ancient world, He addressed 
the Beatitude: “Blessed are they who 
mourn.” By the Beatitude He did not 
give His blessing to pessimism. He 
merely promised that those who take 
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their troubles in the right spirit will be 
blessed in heaven. So often did Christ 
strike the same theme in His preaching 
that we rightly presume that a chief 
purpose of the Incarnation was the 
showing us how to suffer. 

He did not tell us why we suffer. He 
preferred to leave it a mystery. The 
world teems with mysteries. It is 
natural to expect that we should find 
mystery at the bottom of theproblem of 
suffering, for we are not the Omnis- 
cient God. We know the ways of the 
world, but ‘““My ways are not your 
ways nor My thoughts your thoughts.” 
The Irish expression “ “Tis the will of 
God” is the crystallized statement of 
deep Catholic faith. Friends of God 
do not demand reasons. 

We can be certain that there is a 
reason for suffering, though we cannot 
discern it. God has a plan for the 
world, a complex plan that reaches 
down into every life. He numbers the 
hairs of your head, and notes the spar- 
rows in the sky. An ache or pain is 
part of the pattern. 


Christian Attitude Towards Suffering 


Our Lord’s recommendation to take 
up the cross and follow Him might be 
translated: ‘Face your troubles!’ 
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Escape in any form (cowardice, com- 
plaining, sin) is un-Christian. A 
preacher will do well to remind his au- 
dience that Christ referred to the little 
irritating splinters as well as the heavy 
beams of lumbers. Many a man will 
grit his teeth and square his shoulders 
courageously to meet a majestic calam- 
ity, but will refuse to submit to cut- 
ting remarks from a nasty little fellow 
in his office. He wants an heroic cross 
or none at all. 

“Take up your cross’”’ should mean, 
therefore, accepting the people who 
wrong you. The divine plan is at work 
in these ‘‘hair shirts” that come into a 
man’s life. Not that we should ignore 
injustice. But if a situation is irreme- 
diable and retaliation will only give 
personal satisfaction, forget it! Christ 
saw the divine plan at work in the 
thugs that harassed him, but He didn’t 
fight back. To Peter who did, He 
said: ‘“They that take the sword shall 
perish by it.’’ The whole passion was 
a bitter chalice to Christ. To us the 
bitterest chalice can be people. 

“Take up your cross’’ means also 
accepting the crosses that lie ready at 
hand: loss of job, poverty, a sick 
mother. No need to seek out a cross; 
it will come as it came to Simon of 
Cyrene, unsolicited. St. Andrew 
opened his arms wide at his execution, 
and embraced the cross. ‘“‘O Blessed 
Cross which I have sought ceaselessly!” 
Our cross will come without our search- 
ing for it. 

The faithful ought to be warned 
that God will probably seem far away 
at time of suffering. At Oberammer- 
gau, Simon is portrayed as carrying 
the cross alone. Just when the sky is 
darkest, God seems to leave us. We 
are tempted to doubt His very exist- 
ence; prayer tastes like ashes, and re- 
ligion seems like a bad dream. Even 
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Christ knew something of this bitter 
experience when He cried out: ‘My 
God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me!” But faith and the tes- 
timony of great mystics like Catherine 
of Siena assure us that God is really 
closest when He seems farthest away. 


Value of Suffering 


It is not irreverent to speculate on 
the value of suffering in particular 
cases. Such guesses .prove nothing, 
but they may console some person in 
the congregation who fears that pain is 
pitifully stupid and purposeless. Per- 
haps suffering in a certain case 
strengthens faith. Some, as said 
above, seem to go spiritually blind 
when they are in trouble; others real- 
ize more keenly the reality of the super- 
natural world. When the sun shines 
brightly in most churches, you can 
hardly see the sanctuary lamp, but 
when it is dark at night, you see the 
flame flickering luminously. So like- 
wise, in prosperity some people are 
blind to the God they discover in ad- 
versity. It has to be dark before you 
can see the stars; for some there must 
be dark hours before they can see the 
light of Christ’s Divinity. Then they 
suddenly realize with Francis Thomp- 
son that suffering is only the shadow of 
His hand outstretched to caress us. 

Sympathy may be the explanation of 
someone’s suffering. Perhaps God will 
let a man suffer in order that he might 
develop a feeling of sympathy for 
others. Pain melts the heart. A hu- 
man being would have to be extraor- 
dinarily inhuman to pass through 
misery without feeling more kindly to- 
wards others who are afflicted. One 
who suffers much usually develops a 
great patience. There are exceptions, 
of course, such as the testy patients 
who make life hard for the nurse and 
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all in the ward; but generally suffer- 
ing teaches patience and tolerance. 
Camillus de Lellis could do his re- 
markable work at the battlefields 


caring for the wounded because he 
himself had been wounded in battle. 

Again, God may in a particular case 
use suffering as an instrument of di- 
vine warning. Pain is a symbol of 
physical disease: it may also become 
an indicator of moral disease. When 
a man falls into habitual sin, his spiri- 
tual sense is dulled so that he doesn’t 
realize his condition. Perhaps God 
will allow suffering to shake him so 
that he might awake to his danger. 
Consider the father of a family who 
slips into a habit of loose living—drink, 
gambling, or infidelity. Death lays its 
dark hand upon his favorite child. In 
the light of calamity he comes to see 
his own moral guilt. It may happen 
that he will recoil in a spirit of pride, 
ignore his offenses, and rebel against 
the Providence of God. Nevertheless, 
the opportunity of returning to grace 
has been offered him through suffering. 
Through pain, the Good Thief was 
able to steal Paradise while the man 
on the third cross rejected grace. Yet, 
each had equal opportunities. The 
case of Margaret of Cortona is in point. 
Thugs murdered the man with whom 
she had lived nine years outside of 
marriage. On discovering his body, 
she came to her senses with a sudden 
shock. Thereafter in twenty years of 
tremendous penances she reached the 
heights of holiness. 


Suffering as Purification 

Why war? God’s purpose in allow- 
ing the late catastrophe is a focus of 
perennial speculation. They are wis- 
est who do not attempt to intrude 
into the councils of the Trinity. A be- 
reaved war-mother will find more sol- 









ace in her Rosary than in learned des- 
quisitions on the spiritual function of 
war. But to prepare our people for the 
captious claims of atheism, we can 
show in a sermon several possible and 
substantial reasons for the recent war. 
Purification, for instance. Surely Amer- 
ica needed purging; divorce, birth 
control, sex-animality, dirty politics, 
and dirty literature were a few of the 
festering sores. Some say that America 
is no better to-day now that the war is 
over, that Army morals have pre- 
sented America with a lost generation 
of men. Maybe Christ looks down on 
the recalcitrant peoples of the world 
and says as He did to the people of 
Jerusalem: “If thou hadst known the 
things that are to thy peace.” Time 
will tell whether the opportunity for 
purification has been rejected, but even 
to-day we can see clearly that the op- 
portunity was offered, providentially 
and seasonably, to purge the heart of 
sin, the anarchist and enemy of peace. 

God may allow suffering to enter an 
individual life in order to ennoble char- 
acter. There is the apt story of the 
reprobate who posed for a portrait of 
Benedict Arnold and who, ten years 
later (ten years of physical pain), 
proved to be a perfect subject for a 
portrait of General Washington. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity’’— 
the ugly toad that bears a precious 
jewel in its head. 

In reading the Life of St. Paul we 
might expect God to smooth his path 
before him after He struck him down 
on the road to Damascus. Instead He 
blinded him for three days as a portent 
of what was to come. Three years in 
the bleak deserts of Arabia preluded 
all manner of difficulties and hardships. 
Perils of waters, robbers, stripes, ston- 
ing, hunger and thirst, shipwreck— 
there were incredible obstacles to the 
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success of his apostolate. If God 
wanted Paul to succeed, why did He 
allow so many things to happen that 
would block success? In the light of 
his achievements, we can see the reason 
why St. Paul had to “suffer many 
things for My Name’s sake.” If all 
had gone well, he would have been, at 
most, a mediocre preacher: but, fight- 
ing against hydra-headed opposition, 
feeding on adversity as a forest fire 
feeds on trees in its path, Paul became 
the greatest of all missionaries, a burn- 
ing torch that lit up Europe and Asia 
with the fire of the Holy Ghost. 


Purpose of Adversity 


The magic alchemy of adversity can 
be told in a little incident about a 
moth. One day a naturalist’s son 
watched the struggle of the Cicropia 
moth as it attempted to fight its way 
out of a cocoon. He expressed pity 
for the plight of the poor creature. 
His father, to teach the boy a lesson, 
cut the imprisoning folds of silk with 
a scissors, and the moth emerged. 
But it suddenly died. Then the father 
explained to his son that the struggle 
drives a poison out of the moth’s body. 
So likewise, “ . . . when people struggle 
for what they want, they become 
stronger and better, but if things come 
too easily, they ‘become weak and 
something in them seems to die.” 

To the Christian, adversity in the 
shape of things and situations is no 
great problem, but adversity in the 
form of persons is a perplexing ques- 
tion. To submit to personal insults is 
usually a salutary cross. By not fight- 
ing back with repartee, character is 
ennobled. But stifling the pain and 
the quick retort involves constant re- 
pression. Christian prudence has its 


own strategy: it advises us to adopt 
a mental attitude that will cushion us 


against the bumps of common life. 
It is the part of wisdom to count on 
meeting a great many strange people 
in life; it is most unwise to expect that 
my life will be different from the ordi- 
nary life, and that J shall have the per- 
ennial good fortune of always meeting 
nice, noble and good-humored people. 
I should anticipate meeting my share 
of sly and unscrupulous, of touchy, 
stupid and bellicose people. 

Aware that I live in no Utopia but 
in a world touched with the breath of 
evil and ignorance, I will not be upset 
when a friend brews a calumny or 
shoots a poisoned arrow in my direc- 
tion. A prudent mental attitude can 
help us to possess our souls in peace. 
But at times, such an attitude will be 
ineffectual in preventing an insult from 
cutting deeply. Then the picture of 
Christ suffering the slap in the face 
before Annas will come to our minds 
and help us to practise the beatitude 
of meekness. 

Generally speaking, suffering may 
be used by God to stress the primacy 
of the spiritual in man. Pascal said 
that the truly Christian spirit is to 
suffer in the body and to be comforted 
in the mind. At least the truly Chris- 
tian spirit is to pay more attention to 
the soul than to the body, and suffering 
tends to stress the frailty and weakness 
of the body. In our civilization, the 
body reigns supreme; its spirit is ma- 
terialism. 

The noun rebel has one meaning 
when accented on the first syllable: 
accent the second syllable, and the word 
rebel has a different meaning and be- 
comesaverb. So with life. Emphasize 
the wrong phase of it and that life 
takes on a perverted meaning. Hu- 
man life is a composite of body and 
soul with the latter directing and con- 


‘trolling the former. But if we neglect 
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the spirit and emphasize the body and 
its material concerns and interests, we 
have a life that is not only imperfect, 
but is a monstrosity. The universal 
scheme of things has a place for a man 
ruled by spirit and for an animal ruled 
by instinct: but it has no place at all 
for a man ruled by the material, and 
such a hybrid is pathetic. Scripture 
called such a person a fool: ‘“Thou fool, 
this night they do require thy soul of 
thee, and whose shall be the goods 
thou hast stored up?” 

To Christians, suffering seems the 
most logical and natural of all phenom- 
ena. For it evidently draws a man 
away from material things into con- 
templation of the spiritual. But what 
of those who are not Christians? 


Worldly Attitude toward Suffering 


To-day the world generally giv-s you 
two answers to the problem of suffer- 
ing. Either it denies suffering or de- 
nies that God exists. Quite evidently 
neither of these is a sufficient answer. 
Suffering is very real. Merely to deny 
that God exists is no answer, because 
suffering is still there whether you ad- 
mit He exists or not. The tragic fact 
is that such a denial makes suffering so 
much worse. For without God there 
_ can be no reason or purpose to suffer- 
ing. To know that there is a purpose to 
suffering makes it easier to bear. A 
man who has his leg cut off in an ac- 
cident takes it harder than a man who 
has a leg amputated in order to stop 
the spread of infection. In one case 
there is recognition of purpose to suf- 
fering, and in the other case there is 
not. 

Suffering is seemingly natural to 
Christians because Christ suffered. 
They feel that, if their God had to go 
through the agonies of the Passion, 








they who have sinned should certainly 
suffer. ' Is it right that the Head of the 
Mystical Body should suffer but not 
the members? Desire for some suffer- 
ing has from time immemorial béen a 
mark of a disciple of the Master. 
Whom did He love more than His 
Mother? And yet He allowed her to 
feel the seven swords of sorrow. And 
the Apostles that He loved ‘‘went away 
rejoicing that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer reproach for the name 
of Jesus.” Yet, somehow there are 
many Christians who realize the effi- 
cacy of suffering and yet fear it. Their 
terror is almost as mysterious as the 
problem itself. To these the Curé 
of Ars says: ‘“To flee the cross is to 
be crushed in its weight.” If we try 
any form of escape, we soon find that 
we are running into unimaginable hor- 
rors that carry within them no value, 
purpose or meaning. If we can only 
realize that God must char the wood 
before He can write with it, we will 
have no fear of His salutary chastise- 
ments. 

Selfish is the fear that prompts es- 
cape from suffering. We fear that, if 
we suffer, we will lose something of our- 
selves and gain nothing in return. But 
Francis Thompson has read into the 
Providential Ways of God and told us 
the secret of the bargain of suffering in 
his Hound of Heaven. 


All which I took from thee I did but 
take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it 
in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee 
at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand and come!... 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble 
thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 











John Henry Cardinal Newman 
Saintly Scholar—Scholarly Saint 
By ALoysrus McDonoueu, C.P., S.T.D. 
II. Newman’s Orthodoxy and Sanctity 


In the October issue we sketched an 
account of the Newman movement in- 
augurated in 1941, and of the favorable 
reaction among clergy and laity. Pre- 
senting a biographical vignette as a 
groundwork, we appraised the sanc- 
tity of Cardinal Newman as extra- 
ordinary. The early part of this 
article supplements that appraisal. In 
conclusion, we recommiend a continu- 
ance of prayerful endeavor to win the 
heavenly endorsement of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. 

In his open letter to America,' 
apropos of Cardinal Newman as a 
promising candidate for the twofold 
title of Saint and Doctor of the 
Church, Father Callan wrote, in part, 
as follows: 


“When studying his life and 
works, we are constantly impressed 
above all else with Newman’s like- 
ness to the Saints and Fathers of the 
Church. These similarities are 
manifest in every way—in the re- 
markable purity and holiness of his 
life, in the elevated quality of his 
mind and writings, . . . in the trials 
and anguish of soul that he endured, 
in the misunderstandings he oc- 
casioned, in the ardent friends that 
followed him and the bitter enemies 
that opposed him, in his vivid un- 
wavering faith in God and things un- 
seen and steadfast devotion to the 
truth as he saw it, in his total forget- 
fulness of self and wholehearted 
abandonment to the will of the 


1 November 22, 1941. 
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Divine Master, whom to serve was 
the one grand passion of his life. . . .” 


For the moment, we might regard 
the above quotation as the statement 
of a general thesis, complemented by 
the additional tribute: 


“‘Add to these considerations the 
mighty influence for good through- 
out the world, which the great 
Cardinal exercized during his ex- 
tended career, and the constant in- 
crease of that influence since his 
passing, and we can see that we have 
here not just another great scholar, 
or literary master, or unusual 
preacher, but a massive personality 
whose characteristics were: a vivid 
and constant awareness of the divine, 
moral and spiritual elevation, .. . 
entire detachment from the world 
and its prizes, oblivion of self and 
disregard for the esteem of men as 
such, and unabating strength in 
the pursuit of a goal which was God 
alone. The pursuit of holiness and 
personal sanctity was the preoccu- 
pation of his whole life, and the 
explanation of all he said and did.” 


Orthodoxy of Newman’s Writings 


Newman enthusiasts might incline 
to consider the factuality of the thesis 
as patent—the more so, since a “‘like- 
ness” is affirmed between Newman and. 
the Saints and Doctors of the Church, 
rather than parity. However, some 
others would incline to disagree, bas- 
ing their divergence of opinion upon 
doubts as to Newman’s orthodoxy or/ 
and virtue. 
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To substantiate Newman’s ortho- 
doxy and his virtue as extraordinary is 
an undertaking which entails some 
difficulty. But, despite the element of 
difficulty, it does seem feasible. Should 
the inquiry become official and its 
findings be favorable, the decision will 
satisfy even the meticulous. As con- 
ducted by the Holy See, the process is 
scrupulously thorough—an investiga- 
tion of orthodoxy, and of virtue so 
extraordinary as to prove heroic. 
Furthermore, confirmatory assurances 
from the Author of Miracles precede 
and justify the infallible judgment. 
Unearthly conservatism is, indeed, 
warranted, for—as St. Thomas ob- 
serves—the honor we render to the 
Saints is equivalent to a profession, of 
faith. 

It is much to be regretted that, in 
the fifty-five years since Newman’s 
death, no critical analysis of his virtue 
has been confected by any biographer. 
Nor do these centenary articles aspire 
to supply for the deficiency. Rather, 
we would sustain, in a preliminary way 
only, the tribute to Cardinal Newman 
as formulated by Dr. Callan, and as 
paraphrased in the October section of 
this study: ‘“‘Newman’s perseverance, 
despite the length and storminess of 
his career, is ample reason for sober 
admiration. No human soul could ac- 
complish and endure as he did, and at 
the same time maintain sanity and 
virtue, unless favored in a very es- 
pecial way by the God of Grace.””? 

Here and now, we are interested in 
Newman the scholar, only indirectly. 
Obviously, the Lord of Talents en- 
dowed him liberally, and his coédpera- 
tion was that of a good and faithful 
servant. As a musician and novelist, 
Newman merits respect; even more 
so as a poet and historian; as an 


* Cyclorama, first paragraph. 


apologete and patristic scholar, he is 
outstanding. Assemble his volumi- 
nous correspondence, his published 
manuscripts, and the Newmanology 
authored by others—the sum total is 
impressive and even unique. 

The written word endures and is ex- 
posed in perpetuity to criticism. 
Though formulated with legal pre- 
cision, the written word may need 
exegesis. Whether the outcome be 
gratifying or otherwise, the writings of 
a candidate for beatification are sub- 
ject to official scrutiny. Naturally, 
this scrutiny is extensive in ratio to 
the writer’s output. An integral judg- 
ment as to the sanctity of Newman 
would have to include orthodoxy of 
scholarship. Within the ambit of pri- 
vate opinion, there are not a few who 
hesitate to be optimistic. However, 
for a balanced judgment as to the 
thorough Catholicity of an author’s 
mind and expression of mind, many 
norms of discernment are indicated— 
particularly in the instance of a con- 
verted heretic! With Newman, we 
must first of all draw lines of demarca- 
tion according to the process of his 
conversion. Thus, we have the non- 
Catholic, even anti-Catholic period, 
prior to 1842; the neutral interval, 
1842-1845; the Catholic years, from 
1845 onward. His non-Catholic writ- 
ings, Newman either retracted or re- 
vised. 


Criteria for Fair Criticism 


Suspicion is based, at least in large 
part, upon ignorance or forgetfulness 
of the criteria for fair criticism. In 
1846, circumstances at Rome were not 
conducive to the formation of a 
scholastic philosopher or theologian. 
Without such formative influence, 
Newman was bound to have a tech- 
nique all his own. Then too, the 
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shades of meaning idiomatic to a 
language can occasion misunderstand- 
ing. In time, Newman and Perrone 
were to understand one another per- 
fectly, for they were of one and the 
same Catholic mind—but Perrone was 
not accustomed to think in English. 
It took Orestes Brownson a long time 
to realize his misunderstanding of 
Newman, and the injustice of his at- 
tacks. In his Quarterly Review,’ 
Brownson published a generous apol- 
ogy: ‘We have long suspected that 
we did him injustice, ... his book was 
profounder than we supposed, and was 
designed to solve theological difficulties 
which we had not then encountered in 
our own intellectual life and experience. 
This acknowledgment, spontaneously 


made, we hope will be accepted by the - 


illustrious convert and his~friends, as 
some slight atonement for injustice . . . 
done unwittingly and unintentionally.’ 

Again, unless we posit a gratia gratis 
data to meet the need, it takes time 
for a neo-convert to assimilate per- 
fectly the thought and vocabulary of a 
master theologian. Hence, in a 
scrutiny of Newman’s earliest Catholic 
output, discounts should be made ac- 
cordingly. To us of to-day, truths 
such as the Immaculate Conception 
and Papal Infallibility are divinely 
certain and ideally clear-cut in formu- 
lation. But in Newman’s day, prior 
to the solemn tones of Papal and Con- 
ciliar assurance, there was less pre- 
cision of understanding and expression. 
In due measure, we can apply Van 
Noort’s observation to Cardinal New- 
man: it would be criminal not to 
appreciate the difficulties of those who 
pioneer in theology. ‘Newman was 
a pioneer in two very important 


3 October, 1864, p. 480. 
4“De Trinitate,”’ Art. II, Scholion de 
dictis difficilioribus Patrum. 


branches of theology—the develop- 
ment of dogma, and the psychology of 
faith... .’"5 

To wrest text from context is both 
stupid and unfair, but a favorite 
stratagem of convenience. Pertinent 
is a partial quotation from George Tyr- 
rell: ‘‘Many to-day call Luther Father, 
whom Luther would have burnt.’ 
In his Catholic writings, Newman’s 
position was consistently a via media 
between the extremes of pseudo- 
liberalism and ultra-conservatism. In 
his masterful ‘Preface to Newman’s 
Theology,’ Dr. Benard observes: 
“The genius of Newman is many- 
sided and, like a multi-faceted jewel, 
reflects a variety of light. Viewed in its 
cgmpleteness, his thought may be 
blended, like the colors of the spectrum, 
into one pure white light—that of a 
deep and genuine Catholicism. It 
would be futile to deny that some of 
Newman’s theories, torn from their 
context, . . . can be isolated into some- 
thing like scepticism or . . . close to 
heresy. But heretics have done the 
same kind of thing to the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church, the Epistles 
of Saint Paul, and even the Gospels. 
We may be annoyed to find Newman 
thus treated by some of his com- 
mentators. We should hardly be 
surprised.” 

On the other hand, many voices have 
united to exonerate Newman from sus- 


‘picion of heresy, especially that of 


modernism. From the plenitude of 
testimony, we might quote such emi- 
nent authorities as Marin-Sola® and 


5 Rev. Henry Tristrams Oratorian of 
ee in Clergy Review (February, 

* Introduction to ‘‘Mystery of Newman” 
by Henri Brémond. 

7 Introduction. 

8 “T’évolution homogéne du dogme catho- 
lique,’”’ I et II. 
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Schultes.° His defense was high- 
lighted by the pamphlet of Bishop 
O’Dwyer and by the consequent letter 
of Pius X. A salient quotation from 
the Ordinary of Limerick reads: ‘“‘New- 
man’s whole doctrine was not only 
different from that of the Modernists, 
but so contrary to it in essence and in 
fundamental principle that I cannot 
conceive how, by any implication, it 
could be involved in their condemna- 
tion. I see no common ground in both 
systems. On almost every page of 
Newman’s writings, we find the clear 
and unmistakable refutation of this 
shocking error.” Apropos of his 
Newman pamphlet, Pius X addressed 
himself to Bishop O’Dwyer: ‘You 
could not better have served both 
truth and the merit of the man. Ap- 
parently, among those whose errors 
we have condemned in Our Encyc- 
lical, there has been something in the 
nature of a pact that they should seek, 
in the sanction of Newman’s illustrious 
name, approval of their own inven- 
tions. You expose not only their inso- 
lence, but their artifice as well. Would 
that they (the Modernists) might 
adopt as their own the sincerity and 
integrity of Newman’s principles, ac- 
quire his spirit, and follow his ex- 
ample!!’’!! 

In the case of so prolific a writer as 
Newman, it is rarely if ever that am- 
biguous statements cannot be clarified 
by recourse to cognate and lucid pas- 
sages. Finally, we must bear in mind 
the extremist tendencies of certain 
co-religionists who, in Newman’s own 
day, raised most of the hue and cry 
against him. The effervescence of 
William George Ward, militant editor 
of the Dublin Review, is reflected in his 


*“Tntroductio in Historiam Dogmatum.” 
1% “Cardinal Newman and the Encyclical 

Pascendi”’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 1908). 
" Acta S. Sedis, XLI. 





remark: “I should like a new Papal 
Bull every morning with my Times at 
breakfast!’ Another convert—Man- 
ning—had on one occasion to be re- 
minded by the esteemed Ullathorne: 
“Your Eminence, I was teaching cate- 
chism with a’ mitre on my head 
when you were still a heretic!” Et sic 
de ceteris. We have lingered upon the 
subject of Newman’s orthodoxy be- 
cause of its basic importance, and be- 
cause the clouds of misunderstanding 
still threaten to enshroud him as a 
mere ecclesiastical writer. 


Newman’s Sanctity 


Billuart describes sanctity as man’s 
application of himself and his acts to 
God. Following the Angelic Doctor, 
he presents integral sanctity as the 
coalescence of three ingredient factors 
—purity of mind, firmness in good, and 
a predominating application to divine 
things. Virtue he describes as the 
perfection of one’s powers, in a way 
congruous with supernaturalized hu- 
man nature. Without inflation, we 
can say that the above delineations 
are apposite as portraitures of New- 
man’s modus vivendi. 

His many virtues were manifest, and 
often conspicuous. The cardinal vir- 
tues, so called, are the roots from 
which many filamentary virtues derive. 
A treatise on the virtue of prudence, as 
refined as that of Billuart’s, we see 
exemplified throughout Newman’s 
career. It may be urged that he was 
indiscreet in provoking the libel suit 
of Dr. Achilli. But prior to under- 
taking the refutation of the renegade 
priest, Newman had sought competent 
legal advice. As to the sordid details 
that became so publicized, he quoted 
solely and verbatim from Wiseman, 
his Ordinary, for whom he served as 
mouthpiece. Certain elements of the 
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branch Oratory at London were a 
cause of headache and heartache, but 
Newman ever showed himself a su- 
perior man—vigilant and skillful in 
counsel. He had manifested his pru- 
dence to a profound degree in the 
crucial years of his retreat at Little- 
more. Badgered by former Anglican 
associates, exposed to the eager in- 
direction of Catholics, he fulfilled 
patiently and thoroughly every re- 
quirement for the perfect verification 
of supernatural prudence. 

Temperance, in the ample sense 
understood by a theologian, was a con- 
sistent feature in the symphony of 
Cardinal Newman’s virtue. _ He ob- 
served celibacy, even as an Anglican. 
The old-fashioned austerity of Little- 
more is vouched for by the Vener- 
able Father Dominic. Consistently 
throughout life, Newman manifested 
an ascetic spirit, utilizing the enjoy- 
ables of this world as a means only, and 
with supernatural moderation. At 
the same time, his character was un- 
marred by any semblance of repellent 
severity or rigorism. His geniality is 
reflected in a letter written from Rome, 
apropos of the first English Oratory: 
“We are now musing over our need of 
companions who have a good deal of 
fun in them—for that will especially be 
wanted in an Oratory. Fat Marshall— 
I don’t think you saw him—is the 
kind of man to please boys and young 
men, and keep them together. St. 
John suggests Irishmen—they have wit 
and fun. I should like a regular good 
mimic, who (if we dare suffer it) would 
take off the great Exeter Hall guns. 
What stuff I am writing! If we have 
not spirit, it will be like bottled beer 
with the cork out.’’!” 

During his last days at Littlemore, 
he describes a visit to the boys’ school 


12 “Life” by Wilfrid Ward, Vol. I, p. 182. 


‘at Oscott: “The feast of Saint Cecilia 


is here kept by the boys as a yearly 
gala with a concert. I think they were 
half scandalized at our coming just 
then—though pleased too; they said 
it was the most noisy day of the 
year.... I think they fancy I never 
eat, and I have just lost a good dinner 
in consequence. ... (Later) we were 
ushered into the boys’ dining room— 
the -orchestra at the end—and the 
tables plentifully laden for all hearers 
with cake and (pro pudor!) punch—a 
very sensible way of hearing music. 
They were certainly scandalized at my 
detecting the punch—for they said 
again and again that it was made of 
lemon and sugar. All I can say is that 
ours at the high table was remarkably 
stiff, and that I was obliged to dilute it 
to twice or thrice its quantity with 
water! Fancy the Bishop, me and the 
whole of that good company listening 
to Mynheer Vandunk in honor of 
Saint Cecilia! And the worst of it is, 
the tune has been running in my head 
all this morning.’’!* For all his other- 
worldliness, Newman appreciated in 
Father Dominic, C.P., the balance 
that should typify saints: ‘‘The gaiety 
and affability of his manner in the 
midst of all his sanctity was a holy 
sermon. No wonder, then, that I be- 
came his convert and his penitent.” 


His Humility, Justice and Fortitude 


Humility is a potential part of the 
virtue of temperance. On this point 
we have ample testimony from those 
who knew the famous convert as he 
really was. Father William P. Neville 
of the Oratory, Newman’s literary 
executor, has preserved the following 
from among many prayers: “Let me 
bear pain, reproach, disappointment, 
slander, anxiety, suspense as Thou 


13 Thid., p. 103. 
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wouldst have me, O my Jesus, and as 
Thou by Thy own suffering hast 
taught me, . and I promise, with 
Thy grace, that I will never set myself 
up, never seek preéminence, never 
court anything great of the world, 
never prefer myself to others.’’'* 
Father Ignatius D. Ryder of the 
Oratory tells us: “At six o’clock they 
dined all together in the refectory, 
and when it fell to his turn, Newman 
would serve his guests and brethren as 
though he had been the least among 
them.’ From his diary (a spiritual 
journal kept during the poignant years 
from 1859-1864) we quote: “When I 
was young, ...I prayed earnestly that 
I might not rise to any ecclesiastical 
dignity. When going up for my B.A. 
examination, I prayed fervently and 
again and again that I might not gain 
honors, if they would do me spiritual 
harm. When I was older and in 
Anglican Orders, I. prayed absolutely 
and without condition against rising in 
the church.’’** Father Dominic, C.P., 
referred to Newman as “one of the 
humblest and most lovable of men.”’ 
Cardinal Newman’s spirit of justice 
was a predominant trait of his strong 
character. It manifested itself in a 
representative way when he took up 
the defense of the Catholic priesthood 
against Charles Kingsley. Invited by 
Monsignor Talbot to leave his worka- 
day flock, and devote his talents to 
the English-speaking intelligentsia at 
Rome, Newman wrote in reply: ‘The 
people of Birmingham have souls, 
too.” His virtue of religion was the 
outstanding feature of his justice, and 
is exemplified heroically throughout 
the process of his conversion and the 
long years of his perseverance. To 


14 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 367. 
6 Tbid., p. 352. 
6 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 575. 





know Newman’s life-story thoroughly 
is to realize that the tribute is not 
overdrawn. 

Cardinal Newman’s fortitude was a 
root-source from which many other 
virtues stemmed. Had he not pos- 
sessed this virtue to a phenomenal 
degree, his perseverance amid so much 
vicissitude would have been short- 
lived. Belloc has written to the effect 
that, under given circumstances, a 
conversion can be likened to martyr- 
dom. The Mother of the Man of 
Sorrows was a martyr in the psycho- 
logical sense of the term. Propor- 
tionately, we can refer in like manner 
to John Henry Newman. Should he 
be recognized officially by the Church, 
he will indeed deserve to be known, in 
the words of Father William R. Lamm, 
S.M., as ‘“‘the Saint of Sincerity.” 

Many of Newman’s numerous trials 
were such as to tax the patience of Job. 
Pertinently, Billuart remarks that it is 
much more difficult to sustain one’s 
courage under assault than to take 
aggressive action. From some of his 
contemporaries the impression has 
been transmitted to the present day 
that Newman was given to resent- 
ment, indignation, and the like. But 
we learn reliably that Manning, for 
one, mistook Newman’s refined per- 
ception and reaction for irritation. 
Speaking of the clumsiness of many of 
those with whom Newman had to deal, 
it has been well said: ‘“They were like 
country fiddlers tuning a Stradivarius.”’ 
Assuming that he did at times become 
indignant under exasperating circum- 
stances, may we not suggest its justi- 
fiability? ‘Be angry and sin not.’” 
Wilfrid Ward, in one of his “Last 
Lectures,”’ observes: ‘‘Newman’s hos- 
tile critics have simply not estimated 
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truly what they have not grasped.’’™® 
Those who have studied Newman’s 
career with sympathetic insight would 
not consider it out of order to apply to 
him the assurance of our Divine Lord: 
“Blessed are they who suffer perse- 
cution for justice’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


Tributes to Newman 


” 


In his ‘Outspoken Essays,’”’ Dean 
Inge has paid unstinting tribute to 
Newman: ‘‘He was honored and loved 
by men whose love is an honor, and 
admired by all who can appreciate a 
consistently unworldly life.” At Ox- 
ford, in 1907, Wilfrid Ward lectured his 
‘“Ten Personal Studies,’’ and attributed 
to Newman” the temperament of the 
artist, the conscience of a saint.’’!® 
It seems safe to say that, under God, 
Cardinal Newman accomplished ex- 
ceedingly more than any other church- 
man in undoing the damage of the 
pseudo-reformation. Such fruitage 
cannot be attributed to merely a 
prestige based on scholarship; it be- 
speaks even more so the leaven of 
sanctity. It would savor of the ab- 
surd to suppose that any man, con- 
sistently for so many vexatious years, 
could exemplify the moral virtues with 
the magnanimity of a hero unless there 
were verifiable a deep substratum of 
faith, hope, and charity for God and 
men. 

The plaint of Father William R. 
Lamm, S. M., is worthy of quotation, 
especially on the occasion of this 
centenary year: “The influence of 
John Henry Newman in the world 
to-day is widespread and deep, but it 
deserves to be much greater. His in- 
fluence at the present time seems to be 
due more to the pervading and leaven- 


18 ‘‘Newman and the Critics.” 
#” “John Henry Newman.” 


ing power of his thought and doctrine 
than to any direct knowledge of the 
man hiniself or of his work. He is one 
of the world’s few master minds, and 
yet, as in his lifetime, he is still ‘under a 
cloud’ for the world at large and even 
for very many of our Catholic people— 
students, teachers, priests. It is un- 
fortunate that so many know hardly 
anything more about him than that he 
was a convert, a cardinal, a writer of 
beautiful prose and of a poem or two.’’”° 
“In ascetical theology, especially 
through his Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons and his Meditations and Devotions, 
he shows himself beyond doubt one of 
the profoundest masters of the spiritual 
life of all times. In Mariology, too, 
he is among the foremost, as can be 
seen from the study entitled The 
Mariology of Cardinal Newman by 
Francis J. Friedel, S. M.’*! Father 
Lamm concludes: “Well we may 
thank God for having given Newman to 
the world, and in a particular way to us 
Catholics. And would that we knew 
him better, so that we could make him 
better known to others, and help him 
to bring still more souls to the Master 
whom he loved so well, in whose 
cause he used his genius so fully and 
untiringly!”’ 

The compatibility of human im- 
perfections and saintly holiness is 
touched upon by Newman himself, in 
one of his “Historical Sketches’”’: 
“Their lingering imperfections surely 
make us love the Saints more, without 
leading us to reverence them the less, 
and act as a relief to the discourage- 
ment and despondency which may 
come over those who, in the midst of 
much error and sin, are striving to 
imitate them.’?2 In his sermon, 


2 Ecclesiastical Review, December, 1937. 
21 Thid: 7 
22 Vol. II, Introduction. 
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“Saintliness the Standard of Christian 
Principle,’ Newman made an ob- 
servation which many are inclined 
today to apply to Newman himself: 
“Catholics have an instinctive venera- 
tion for those who have the traces of 
heaven upon them.’ Manifestly, 
Leo XIII was of that mind in his atti- 
tude towards Newman. When it was 
objected that there was no precedent 
for elevating a simple priest to the 
cardinalate, he rejoined: “‘Very well— 
in that case I will set a precedent!” 
In retrospect, many years later, His 
Holiness remarked: “My Cardinal! 
It was not easy! They said he was too 
liberal, but I had determined to honor 
the Church in honoring Newman. I 
always had a cult for him. I am proud 
that I was allowed to honor such a 
man!’ We conclude this supple- 
mentary tribute to the virtues of 
Cardinal Newman with words that 
seem appropriate: “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 


Prospect 


Whether John Henry Cardinal New- 
man is to be honored by the Vicar of 
Christ as a Saint and Doctor of the 
Church, is known solely to Him ‘‘Who 
is wonderful in His saints’—and, to 
speak Thomistically, according to His 
causal foreknowledge. If so happy 
an outcome await registration in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, then Divine 
Providence will enlighten the minds 
and energize the hearts of men to co- 
operate instrumentally in its actualiza- 
tion. 

Towards the activation of Cardinal 
Newman’s cause—aside from what 
may be done officially by duly con- 
stituted authorities—nothing should be 
done unofficially which would infringe 
the Canons of the Code De Causis— 


23 ‘Discourses to Mixed Congregations.” 


particularly Canon 2085.%* Inadvis- 
able procedure would only bog down 
real progress. 

However, it would seem that there 
are some worthwhile agenda, which 
can be undertaken legitimately. In 
addition to popular biography in book 
form (such as the recent work by John 
Moody), biography of pamphlet di- 
mensions would have its own appeal. 
Above all, there is need of an up-to- 
date critical biography, focused chiefly 
upon the virtuous aspect of New- 
man’s character. The only durable 
basis for confidence is justifiable 
esteem. 

Prayers addressed—not to Cardinal 
Newman, but in his behalf—might be 
duly approved and circulated. By 
way of example, we subjoin the follow- 
ing prayer-text, initiated by the New- 
man Club of Toronto and approved by 
the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Toronto. 


Prayer 
to Obtain the 
Beatification of 


JOHN HENRY CARDINAL 
NEWMAN 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who, by 
the working of miracles, hast 
deigned to honor Thy loving 
servants, we beseech Thee to 
glorify, through the intercession 
of Thy Immaculate Mother, Thy 
servant John Henry Newman, by 
evident signs and wonders, so that 
for the exaltation of Thy Name 
and the salvation of souls, he may 
by Thy power be declared Blessed. 
Amen.” 


We venture to express the hope that 
the Most Reverend members of the 
Hierarchy who deem such prayers 
worthy of encouragement, may see fit 

*4 De Processu super non cultu. 

% Imprimatur of Most Rev. James C. 


McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, July 9, 
1942. 
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to grant a partial indulgence for their 
recitation. Such encouragement would 
give impetus to a crusade of prayer. 
Best of all, priests might offer the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the 
intention formulated at the beginning 
of this paragraph, and according to 
the tenor of the prayer quoted above. 

Having done all that may be done 


within the ambit of private, unofficial 
endeavor, we can with confident seren- 
ity rest the case with God, hoping 
that’ ‘‘the time is not too far in the 
future when John Henry Cardinal 
Newman will be raised to the venera- 
ation of our altars and be declared a 
Doctor of the Church.’’”6 
2% Open Letter of Dr. Callan, O.P. 














Our Humiliating Convert Figures 
By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


If the Church in America were in as 
good a condition as we make it out 
to be in our moments of boastfulness, 
we might well rejoice; for then it 
would be not unlike its symbolic 
counterpart which St. John saw com- 
ing down from heaven like a bride 
adorned for her spouse. The facing of 
facts, however, will get us over our 
inclination towards boastfulness. And 
one set of facts, as sobering as any, 
will be found in the convert figures set 
forth in the 1945 Catholic Directory. 
In discussing these figures, we take it 
for granted that for the most part the 
diocesan lists do not contain converts 
made in the armed forces. We take 
for granted also that the respective 
diocesan populations are somewhat on 
the conservative side; like Mr. Doo- 
ley’s cash register, they may be as 
much as forty per cent under peak 
figures. The numbers of converts made, 
however, are not likely to have been 
noticeably undertabulated. 

Those convert figures might well be 
made the basis of a whole series of 
examinations of conscience for clerics 
in every order, from those recently 
tonsured to those just consecrated. 
The first matter of examination of con- 
science for an American cleric might 
well be the time it will take to make 
America Catholic, on the assumption 
that we do not suffer any serious losses 
(and some fear our defections are out 
of all proportion to our accessions). 
At the 1944 convert rate that de- 
voutedly-to-be-wished consummation 
is farther off than the average duration 
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of doctor bills in the Archey Road 
district around the year 1900. Those 
mythical doctor bills in duration 
averaged 200 years. 


What Is Our Convert Rate per Every 100 
Catholics? 


Our convert rate is slightly over one- 
third of a convert per year for every 100 
of our Catholic population. It is al- 
most exactly 3.5 per 1000. This is 
based upon the assumption that there 
are less than 24 million baptized 
Catholics in this country of ours (the 
Directory figures being 23,963,671), 
whereas the number of converts com- 
piled is 84,908. How appallingly low 
these figures are, we shall begin to 
realize when we run through some of 
our typical dioceses on various bases 
of comparison. 

First, we might ask: ‘‘What is our 
best percentage per 100 Catholics?’’ 
Then: ‘What is our worst per- 
centage?” 


Extreme Variations in Percentages of 
Conversions 


It may be pleaded in extenuation 
that the best percentage is in a diocese 
where the Catholics are only a drop in 
the general population; while the. 
worst percentage is in a diocese where 
the Catholic population is almost one- 
half of the entire population of the 
territory. But that in itself does not 
explain the difference. One would 
think that, the larger the proportion of 
Catholics in a given territory, the easier 
it should be to bring in the outsider. 
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The figures of the Directory tell us 
that we must find another reason for 
the best percentages and the worst 
percentages. For, by and large, the 
East has the largest gatherings of 
Catholics; yet, the East has the low- 
est percentages of converts even when 
the Catholic populations are equal in 
the territories compared. The dio- 
ceses with more than one convert an- 
nually per 100 Catholics are almost all 
in the Old South, and the percentages 
for the dioceses read: 3.40, 2.1, 1.7, 
1.25, and 1.14. To these dioceses we 
might add one of the Southwest, with 
1.10 converts per every 100 of Catholic 
population. 

Now let us take the three largest 
dioceses of the East, each with a 
Catholic population of over one mil- 
lion. The largest has less then .125; 
one of the two others has a little more 
than .14, and the other a little more 
than .16. Then of the three dioceses 
below one million but above seven 
hundred thousand population, we have 
this rating: the best has not quite .25 
of a convert per 100 Catholics; the 
second best has slightly over .20 of a 
convert; the third and last has hardly 
.14 of a convert. Now let us come to 
the Middle West including the Lake 
region, and take the three largest 
dioceses. The largest city has a little 
better than .25 convert per 100 Catho- 
lic population; the second largest in 
size can boast of slightly less than .25 
convert per 100; the smallest in size 
lacks just 27 converts to make an even 
8 convert per 100 of the Catholic 
population, that being the best per- 
centage. There is not a city in the 


country with a population within two 
hundred thousand of this city’s popu- 
lation with a percentage half as good. 
Before going into the next point we 
might note this coincidence: two cities 


have the same population, one in a 
Lake. State and the other in a Plain 
State; and both have roughly the same 
convert percentage (the population is 
less than 100,000), .625 convert per 
hundred of the Catholic population 
with a difference of less than ten in the 
actual number of converts. 
While we have many things to boast 
about in connection with the Church 
in America, we have seen that the 
number of conversions is not one of 
these. For the fewness of converts in 
this country there are numerous 
reasons, the generic one being that 
converts are not gone after syste- 
matically—or unsystematically either. 
For example, one source that could 
yield many converts is hardly tapped. 
I mean the non-Catholic parties to 
prospective mixed marriages. Here we 
have an occasion of convert-making 
literally thrust upon most priests do- 
ing parish work. I know one priest 
who during the first year of his priest- 
hood made five out of his twenty-two 
converts from the instructions well 
given to the non-Catholic parties in 
approaching mixed marriages. The 
other seventeen were brought to him 
by lay missionaries. In the suc- 
ceeding eleven years he has received 
altogether some 500 persons into the 
Church. Thus, the non-Catholic part- 
ners to mixed marriages seem to be 
among the very best prospective con- 
verts. I know a young priest who 
acted upon that theory a year ago this 
late summer. He sent out his lay mis- 
sionaries, fourteen in number (includ- 
ing eight husbands and wives), to con- 
tact the non-Catholic partners of 
mixed marriages and invite them to an 
inquiry class a year ago this September. 
Thirty of the partners came twice a 
week for three months; and twenty- 
three of these were received into the 
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Church at Christmas. This past sum- 
mer he has had his 14 Legionaries of 
Mary doing the same kind of pre- 
paratory work for an inquiry class this 
fall. 


Instructions by Correspondence 


This instance alone indicates the rich 
field which mixed marriage couples 
in almost every parish provide for 
convert-making. A priest who has 
built up during recent years a cor- 
respondence course and has during 
this period instructed either spiritually 
illiterate Catholics or non-Catholics 
to the number of some 27,000 in our 
armed forces, is now finding that he is 
getting more applications for a course 

of instruction by mail built around 

“Father Smith Instructs Jackson” 
from civilians than from the members 
of our armed forces. Lately this same 
priest put three advertisements in 
Our Sunday Visitor, offering free 
courses to non-Catholics married to 
Catholics. Soon after the third ad- 
vertisement had appeared he had al- 
ready 550 requests for a course in the 
Catholic religion, and applications still 
continued to come in. 

This phenomenon is very interesting 
when put alongside the experiences 
from the Knights of Columbus ad- 
vertisements appearing in the Saint 
Louis Sunday papers. It is computed 
that the papers in question are read by 
about 184,000 every Sunday. For 
the first year, however, they appeared, 
they were for the most part in only one 
Sunday paper and a few out-of-town 
papers. Each advertisement offered a 
pamphlet on the subject advertised. 
In the year over 10,000 persons wrote 
in for these pamphlets. Of the small 
number who wrote a second time and 
were given an invitation to a free course 
in the Catholic religion, fewer than 400 

responded and took the course. 


But before I leave this topic of in- 
structions by correspondence, priests 
everywhere will want to learn the re- 
action of some recent converts to their 
instructions before being received into 
the Church. These converts in quite 
an appreciable number have expressed 
the conviction that their course in 
religion was inadequate; they wanted 
more knowledge and more exact 
knowledge. Videant parochi et vicarii 
cooperatoresque. 

This movement of teaching religion 
by mail recalls the sayings of two late 
prelates, Bishop Canevin of Pittsburgh 
and Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll. The 
former used to say that the priest 
never has a wider horizon than had 
the seminarian. Bishop Walsh, ad- 
dressing a group of secular seminarians, 
warned them that God is not directly 
revealing to us ways and means of 
gaining souls; He leaves this to our 
sacred experimentations. Through ex- 
perimentation originated the courses 
through correspondence. Motor mis- 
sions first got under way, and courses 
by correspondence slowly evolved. 
But the motor missions themselves 
started because a young Oklahoma 
priest as a student at Louvain took up 
street preaching in London under the 
auspices of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild during his vacations. This 
priest tried street preaching in Okla- 
homa some ten years and more ago. 
He had a seminarian with him. 
Through that seminarian he invited 
the latter’s professor to join him the 
following summer. The professor did; 
and the summer after he had added the 
idea of the motor mission to cover 
scattered towns and talk in squares 
with a loud speaker—through which 
he preached, not only to the gathered 
crowd, but also to people in their 
homes who were unwilling to be seen 
among the crowd. Questions were 
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asked and answered; at first these 
were mostly of the heckling and un- 
believable kind. After the same town 
had been visited two or three years in 
succession, timid persons took courage 
to accept the invitation of the preacher 
to write their difficulties by mail and 
have them answered at leisure. The 
first step had now been taken towards 
the correspondence course. Before 
the draft got under way, the system 
was fully developed; so, it was 
ready-made for the War conditions— 
first in the camps and then on the 
battle fronts. How instructions could 
have been given to the men—and the 
women too—of the service without 
the correspondence course, is hard to 
imagine; for changes of residence were 
so frequent. But Uncle Sam always 
brought the instructions along to the 
new station or front. 


The New Era for Conversions 


We are now confronted with a field 
of prospective converts such as this or 
no other country ever saw prepared so 
quickly. For most of the Nation’s 
young men have been in the forces; 
and the non-Catholics among them 
have seen more of the Church inspira- 
tionally than they would have wit- 
nessed in several decades at home. So, 
in the next few decades these millions 
of prospective converts must be con- 
tacted for conversion. How this is to 
be done in detail will depend upon 
that series of sacred experimentations 
advocated by Bishop James A. Walsh 
of blessed memory—‘‘cs the eagle en- 
ticing her young to fly, and hovering 
over them.” But first must come the 
priest of the future with his eyes fixed 
on convert horizons. Here is where 
Bishop Canevin’s wisdom can be 
drawn upon. The eaglets must be 


taught to breathe and relish the keen 


not bursting. 


air far above the mountain tops of 
ordinary sacerdotal duties. The semi- 
narian from those heights must be 
given the opening panorama view of 
the Evangelical Eagle spreading out 
before him, and must catch something 
of that same apostle’s zeal. How train 
present-day and future seminarians 
for the whitened fields without bound- 
aries? By taking a page out of the ex- 
perience of that profession so sym- 
bolical of the priesthood, the profession 
that heals and prevents bodily ills. 


Let Us Give Seminarians Full Field Work 


I don’t mean that we should add 
new courses to the major seminary 
curriculum, which is already filled, if 
Young medical stu- 
dents get their clinic work, not by 
someone telling them how but by do- 
ing the thing themselves. A senior 
medic develops skill and poise in 
handling maternity cases, not merely 
by accompanying finished practioners 
on their calls, but by taking full charge 
of a dozen or so maternity cases him- 
self and reporting minutely on them 
and undergoing searching examinations 
by his obstetrical masters along real 
as well as hypothetical lines. Of 
course, seminarians can’t be let do the 
sacramental work of priests; but they 
can do in parish or diocese things which 
demand only formal or informal 
clerical, as distinguished from priestly, 
status. 

Seminarians can be assigned to 
census-taking, for instance, with tre- 
mendous gains in future usable pas- 
toral knowledge and pastoral tech- 
nique. Here is a way of doing what 
the Bishop of Saint Augustine re- 
cently urged with great foresight. 
Here would be the means of ascertain- 
ing how numerous we Catholics are 
the country over—whether we are 
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nearly 24 millions, or only 20 millions, 
or perhaps a full 30 millions. Then 
there is the art of teaching religion 
which the seminarians would learn by 
actual doing, not by academic dis- 
cussion. Since the Church through 
the Congregation of Sacraments wishes 
that candidates for tonsure should 
give proof of their ability to teach re- 
ligion, this means that philosophers 
should be assigned in summer to a 
vacation school or some other form of 
teaching religion to grade school chil- 
dren. Young theologians should be 
working under direction with discus- 
sion clubs of public high school pupils 
or some adaptation of them, so they 
can learn how important it is to save 
the other half of the flock by first dis- 
covering its existence. Both these 
groups should carry on under direction 
the moderatorship of cells of Catholic 
Action or of presidia of Junior Legion- 
aries of Mary, made up of the natural 
leaders of the groups they are teaching, 
so they can learn how it is the few that 
make the parish as the general makes 
the army. 

Young theologians, too, should be 
the ones applied to census taking, per- 
haps with a third- or fourth-year man. 
And all the senior theologians should 
get their chance at motor mission work. 
This doesn’t mean work in a few remote 
and uncared-for corners of the diocese, 
but in aim at least should embrace 
every urban as well as every rural 
parish for at least a week or ten days. 
Father Leven was spiritually shrewd 
enough to say quite a few years ago 


that motor missions or their equivalent 
should be as much a part of every 
organized parish as a school is. And 
seminarians of every age might well get 
a little experience in seeing how priests 
can enkindle family piety by enthron- 
ing the Sacred Heart in homes, and in 
inaugurating as a minimum for every 
spiritual adult in the family an hour of 
nocturnal adoration. 

Some one has spoken to the point on 
the “citadel mind,’ the mind that 
characterized our ancestors when they 
were fighting a desperate battle to pre- 
serve the Faith. That mind is still 
with us. And if the priest of the future 
is going to lose it, or rather is going to 
replace it by the apostolic mind, then 
he must go through an apprenticeship 
during his vacations of four to six 
weeks from the time he finishes first- 
year philosophy until the summer be- 
fore ordination, exclusive. In foreign 
mission territories future native priests 
are tested out by a similar kind of 
apprenticeship. The Church leaders 
there want to be sure that they can 
lead the life of angels before being ad- 
mitted to the ranks of angels. It is 
high time that we in this country try 
out future priests to find whether they 
give promise of leading the apostolic 
life; it is high time that we find out 
whether these men offering to hire 
out as harvest hands are desirous of 
garnering all the leaning grain they 
can put hands on, or want merely to 
garner the minimum and in doing so 
trample down more than they harvest 
for the granary of God. 








Mirabilis Scientia Tua Ex Me! 
By Tarcistus A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 


In connection with his translation of 
Psalm Ixvii the writer has pointed 
out several approaches to _ the 
study of the Psalms which tend to ob- 
scure certain passages—usually key- 
texts for the understanding of the 
Psalms—with the result that these 
have come to be generally regarded as 
textual corruptions, some of them be- 
yond the hope of correction.! This 
fate has befallen also a few verses of 
Psalm cxxxviii. The point missed in 
the actual analyses and translations of 
the Psalms, although very much stressed 
in the general description of their char- 
acter, is the fact that the Psalms are 
primarily prayers, not historical nar- 
ratives or even dogmatic expositions. 
They are indeed brim-full of history 
and religious truths, and very vital 
ones at that. But the logic of their 
inner construction is the spiritual vis- 
ion of religiously sensitive souls, not 
the rules to be followed in an objective 
impersonal treatise. Unfortunately, 
the conventional treatment accorded 
the Psalms is precisely such as would 
befit the latter sort of compositions. 

Psalm cxxxviii makes no exception 
to this rule. No doubt, it is an awe- 
struck exposition and praise of God’s 
unbounded knowledge. But more 
fundamental for its right interpreta- 
tion is the recognition that the Psalm- 
ist experiences the tremendous impli- 
cations of divine ommniscience and 
omnipresence as converging upon and 
centering in his own person as their 


1 THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
January, 1944, pp. 246-252. 


immediate object. Reflecting upon 
his own being and situation, he finds 
himself ineluctably held within the 
web of God’s knowledge and presence. 
In whatever place, time or condition 
he may imagine himself, God is present 
observantly and benevolently shaping 
his life. It is this consideration of his 
own self which teaches him those mar- 
vellous truths about God: mirabilis 
scientia Tua ex mel 


Fundamental Feature of Psalm 
Overlooked 

It is indeed surprising that this 
fundamental feature of Psalm cxxxviii, 
so crisply summed up in the exclama- 
tion just cited, should have been so 
completely overlooked. The spirit of 
mirabilis scientia Tua ex me is diffused 
through the whole Psalm, conferring 
on it coherence and vitality. There is 
hardly a verse or even a phrase but 
makes pointed reference to the Psalm- 
ist’s person and his thorough awaken- 
ing to the most personal experience of 
God’s greatness. Witness the constant 
recurrence of the personal and posses- 
sive pronouns and of verbs in the first 
person singular. The ego of the Psalm- 
ist holds a paramount position in the 
development of the thoughts of this 
Psalm. Evidently, the Hebrew text 
which, literally translated into Latin, 
should read mirabilis scientia ex me, 
meant to the Psalmist and the ancient 
Jews exactly what our present version 
which is based on the Septuagint (viz., 
mirabilis facta est scientia Tua ex me) 
means to us. It is an exclamation: 
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“Wonderful knowledge from me!” 
Or: ‘‘What wonderful knowledge has 
come from reflections on my own self!’’ 
The wonderful knowledge is the Psalm- 
ist’s. It is wonderful because it is 
about God’s greatness. But what stirs 
the Psalmist to the very depth of his 
soul is that he sees himself so totally 
engulfed and drawn into the vastness 
of God’s grandeur. He need only look 
upon himself and his situation to 
learn of this divine splendor which per- 
vades his own being and the whole 
world. This theme which has become 
a vital experience for the Psalmist, 
and is being developed as the Psalm 
progresses, is expressed in the few 
words: mirabilis facta est scientia Tua 
ex mel 


The Hebrew Wording 


It is certainly true that the Hebrew 
wording, which corresponds to mira- 
bilis scitentia ex me in literal Latin, can 
be grammatically construed as a com- 
parative phrase when taken out of its 
context; but in reality it is not a com- 
parative construction. The Septua- 
gint translators and the Vulgate follow- 
ing them are here in a more living con- 
tact with the original meaning and 
understanding of this verse than St. 
Jerome’s reliance on the erudite schol- 
arship of the Massoretes. We do not 
deny that this verse is very definitely 
comparative in spirit. The whole 
Psalm is one sustained comparative, 
voicing the Psalmist’s admiration at 
the exceeding grandeur of the truths 
which have so deeply impressed him. 
They are sublime and beyond his 
power of comprehension. But he 
knows that he cannot doubt them; 
they are assured even though they 
seem too great and luminous to be 
true. Is not the composure of us all 
disturbed even to the point of skepti- 
cism when facts undeniable yet extraor- 


dinary and novel come to our atten- 
tion as a sudden surprise? This is ex- 
actly the reaction of the Psalmist to the 
reflections which have so revealingly 
burst upon his mind. 

He realizes that the knowledge of 
these truths is firmly established like a 
fortified place on an inaccessible moun- 
tain top: confortata est. In fact, these 
truths are the very bedrock foundation 
of the Hebrew religion, and are stressed 
as such throughout the Old Testament 
against the fables of the pagans. The 
whole experience is gripping, and brings 
on a state of mind in which are mingled 
fear and doubt, assurance and inspira- 
tion, because the Psalmist sees himself 
so vitally involved in the incomprehen- 
sible consequences of these truths 
which he has known all along but in a 
general and impersonal way. Now he 
realizes their full personal import. 
They have come to him as an illumi- 
nation. Their sublimity, mystery and 
certainty ravish his mind with quick 
and fitful alternations of fear of pos- 
sible illusion, of religious inspiration 
and positive assurance: non potero ad 
eam (scil., scientiam). This interpre- 
tation flows naturally from the Latin 
text; it satisfies also the demands of 
Hebrew and Greek philology. In fact, 
the writer sees in this verse another 
instance of “providentially happy 
phrasing’’ which is capable of a wider 
range of thought and of reconciling 
textual divergencies in the translations 
that are necessary for the full state- 
ment of the original thought. 


Comprehensive Statement of Truth 


The first five verses of our Psalm 


2 For the philological problems involved, 
cfr. Rev. William McClellan, S.J., S.T.D., in 
The Catholic, Biblical Quarterly (October, 
1943), p. 470. For the claim of “‘providen- 
tially happy phrasing,” cfr. the writer in 
THE HOMILETIC AND Pastoral Revisw 
(January, 1044), p. 247, 
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state with concise comprehensiveness 
the truths which enter the Psalmist’s 
mind with increasing impressiveness, 
and lead up to the exclamation of verse 
6 discussed just above. It is their 
pointedly personal reference which 
calls up ever more penetrating and 
startling insights, so that the sacred 
singer feels compelled to pause even 
earlier in the Psalm for a confession of 
the insufficiency of his language. 


Domine, probasti me et cognovisti 
me. 

Tu cognovisti sessionem meam et 
resurrectionem meam. 

Intellexisti cogitationes meas de 
longe. 

Semitam meam et funiculum meum 
investigasti. 

Et omnes vias meas previdisti. 

Quia non est sermo in lingua mea. 

Ecce, Domine, Tu cognovisti omnia, 
novissima et antiqua. 


Lord, Thou hast searched me and 
knowest me. 

Thou knowest it when I repose and 
when I am about the day’s activ- 
ity.’ 

Thou knowest my thoughts long 
before they arise in me. 

Step by step Thou hast gone over 
the length and breadth of my 
being. * 

Yes, all my ways Thou hast fore- 
seen. 

Indeed, words for speech are failing 
my tongue. 

For behold, Lord, Thou knowest all, 
the distant future and the things 
of old. 


The following words bring to a cli- 
max the overwhelming recognition of 
God’s personal nearness to the Psalm- 


3 “About the day’s activity,” as a transla- 
tion of resurrectionem meam, is not a substi- 
tute or an expansive interpolation, but an 
explicit statement in modern terms of what 
the Psalmist means, as is clear from frequent 
similar contrasts of repose and rising used by 
the Old Testament in this sense. 

4 Semitam, funiculum, investigasti are here 
translated according to their basic and in an- 
cient times commonly understood meaning. 


ist. So far he has been speaking of 
God’s wonderful knowledge, but now 
he feels the immediate touch of God’s 
hand through his whole being. -To 
face so great a truth is indeed a tre- 
mendous experience which affects the 
soul in a manner of which ordinary 
intellectual orthodoxy is not capable. 
The whole being is flooded with a light 
whose rays illuminate man’s situation 
and relationship to God in many ways, 
and reveal immense mysteries secretly 
present in our humble being. 


Tu formasti me et posuisti super me 
manum Tuam. 

Mirabilis facta est scientia Tua ex me! 

Confortata® est, et non potero ad 
eam. 


Thou hast formed me and hast 
placed Thy hand upon me. 

What marvellous knowledge about 
Thee has come from out myself! 
Too high and yet most sure; my 

powers fail before it. 


Two Apparently Contradictory Moods 


In the following verses we see re- 
flected the Psalmist’s assurance con- 
cerning the truths which have as- 
tonished him, as well as his inability 
to comprehend them. Of the two ap- 
parently contradictory moods the 
former manifests itself in the very de- 
tailed, carefree, not to say reckless am- 
plification of his previous statements 
about God’s knowledge and omnipres- 
ence. His inability to comprehend 
these truths appears from his unre- 
strained abandon to the use of con- 
trasts, paradoxes, and entirely imag- 
inary and impossible suppositions to 
illustrate the greatness of God and his 
own inescapable involvement. Thus, 
the subsequent verses unfold the two- 


5 The Hebrew equivalent means “‘high,’’ 
and is applied to strong places on mountains; 
hence its popular meaning of ‘‘strong,’”’ 
“safe,” ‘‘sure’’ (cfr. McClellan, loc. cit.). 
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fold meaning of the verb conforiaia est 
as that double impression of the Psalm- 
ist works itself out in this turn and 
trend of his thoughts. 


Quo ibo a spiritu Tuo? 

Et quo a facie Tua fugiam? 

Si ascendero in celum: Tu illic es. 

Si descendero in infernum ades. 

Si sumpsero pennas meas diluculo et 
habitavero in extremis maris: 
etenim illuc manus Tua deducet 
me, et tenebit me dextera Tua. 


Where shall I go from Thy spirit? 

Or where shall I fly from Thy face? 

If I ascend to the heavens, Thou art 
there. 

If I go down to the netherworld, 
Thou art present. 

If I should take wings unto myself 
in the early morning and dwell in 
the farthermost vastnesses of the 
sea: even thither Thy hand will 
lead me, and Thy right hand will 
firmly uphold me. 


These imaginary attempts at escape 
from God within the sphere of light 
are now contrasted with others under 
the cover of darkness. 


Et dixi: Forsitan tenebre conculca- 
bunt me, 

Et nox illuminatio mea in deliciis 
meis. 

Quia tenebre non obscurabuntur a 
Te, et nox sicut dies illuminabitur. 

Sicut tenebre eius, ita et lumen eius. 


And I said: Perhaps thick darkness 
shall crush me out of sight,® 

Or night shall be to me a light in the 
pursuit of my pleasures.’ 


6 Conculcabunt is the translation of the He- 
brew and Greek verbs meaning “‘crush’’ and 
“tread down” (cfr. McClellan, loc. cit., p. 470). 

7 In deliciis meis seems to the writer prefer- 
able to ‘‘about me,” accepted by Aquila, 

achus, Jerome and moderns generally 
(McClellan, loc. cit., p. 471). The mention of 
darkness brings before the Psalmist’s mind 
the frequent association in the O.T. of dark- 
ness with sinful pursuits. Light is the ordi- 
nary condition suitable for work, but the sinner 
shuns it and makes darkness his condition. 
In this sense the Psalmist chooses, by imagi- 
nary supposition, night as his light: illumina- 
tio mea. This is the reason for the addition 


Lo, things wrapt in darkness are not 
blacked out against Thee, and 
night shall ever be as bright as 
day. 

Alike are night’s darkness and day- 
light’s glare. 


Deeper and More Awesome Mysteries 


Great as these truths are, there are 
yet greater ones stored in the fact of 
our creaturehood. In developing the 
theme, Tu formasti me et posuisti super 
me manum Tuam, the Psalmist uncov- 
ers ever deeper mysteries and arrives 
at the most awesome insights. 


Quia Tu possedisti renes meos. 

Tu suscepisti me de utero matris 
mez. 

Confitebor Tibi 
magnificatus es. 

Mirabilia opera Tua. 

Et anima mea cognoscit nimis. 


quia mirabiliter 


Thou art the real owner* of my 
reins. 

For from my mother’s womb Thou 
hast taken up my care. 

I shall ever praise Thee, for Thou art 
wondrously great. 

Astonishing are Thy works. 

Crowded is my soul beholding them. 


God sees the interior parts of our 
bodies hidden from our view. God 
knew every little grain of the minerals 
unassembled in the ground, which 
would eventually make up our bodies. 
Even more astounding is the realiza- 
tion that God actually saw us (viderunt 
ocult Tui) when there existed not yet 
anything at all of our being. These 
thoughts of the Psalmist are progres- 
sive insights, not stationary repetitions 


of mea in Latin. Cfr. John, iii. 19 sqq.: 
‘‘Everyone who does evil hates the light, and 
does not come to the light, that his deeds may 
not be exposed.”’ 

8 God is the real owner of our reins (i.e., 
our inner life), because He has created and 
shaped them without any participation on our 
part. The Hebrew text refers to God’s crea- 
tive action, the Latin to the consequence of 
greater ownership and control (possedistt). 
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of the same idea. The reflection that 
God knew him when he did not yet 
exist, draws the attention of the Psalm- 
ist to the uncounted numbers of human 
beings to each of whom this truth 
equally applies. 


Non est occultatum os meum a Te 
quod fecisti in occulto, 

Et substantia mea in inferioribus 
terre. 

Imperfectum meum viderunt oculi 
Tui. 

Et in libro Tuo omnes scribentur. 

Dies formabuntur; et nemo in eis. 


Not hidden from Thee are my bones 
which Thou hast made uwunob- 
served, 

Nor was my body’s substance while 
yet scattered in the bowels of the 
earth. 

Thy very eyes did see me when as 
yet nothing of my being was 
made. 

Yes, continually all men are being 
described and recorded in Thy 
book. 

Continually days are being pre- 
pared, though no one be as yet to 
live in them. 


Prayerful Recital of Personal Experience 


This last consideration leads the 
Psalmist on to a new thought which 
presents itself naturally, as this is not 
an impersonal recital of facts but the 
prayerful pouring forth of a religious 
experience. It is not now God’s ex- 
ceeding great power manifested in the 
work of creation which impresses the 
Psalmist, but the solicitous use of 
God’s omniscience and omnipresence 
for the most considerate care of all 
men. Drawn forth from nothingness 
though they be, these men are highly 
honored friends of God. The Psalmist 
cannot but conclude that all men are as 
highly favored by God as he feels him- 
self favored under the impact of the 
religious experience which has occa- 


sioned the composition of this Psalm. 
Hence he cries out in astonishment: 


Mihi autem nimis honorificati sunt 
amici Tui, Deus. 

Nimis confortatus est principatus 
eorum. 


To me, O God, Thy friends appear 
too highly honored. 

Too high and firmly established? is 
their honored station. 


At this point another extraordinary 
experience comes over the Psalmist. 
For, as he attempts in his mind a vague 
survey of the dizzying multitude of hu- 
man beings to all of whom God is as 
closely and intimately associated as to 
himself, the Psalmist’s consciousness 
of self grows dim and fades away. 
Suddenly awakening to himself he is 
astounded that such a thing is pos- 
sible, but that it is impossible to be 
away from God even while being away 
from one’s very own self. 


Dinumerabo eos et super arenam 
multiplicabuntur. 
Exsurrexi” et adhuc sum Tecum. 


In my attempt to count them, their 
number grows beyond the grains 
of sand. 

Awakening to myself I emerge from 
this great host, . . . and am still 
with Thee. 


® Confortatus has here the same twofold 
meaning of “‘high’’ and ‘‘strong”’ as earlier in 
the Psalm (cfr. footnote 5). 

10 As to the meaning of exsurrexi, the writer 
said in The Fortnightly Review (St. Louis, Mo., 
July, 1934, p. 155): ‘‘(while the Psalmist) 
attempts to survey . . . the immense number 
of human beings, he becomes unconscious of 
himself. Suddenly he awakens to himself... .”’ 
Cfr. McClellan, loc. cit., January, 1944, p. 100: 
*‘Exsurrexi is, perhaps, more strictly evigilavi, 
since the Hebrew verb invariably signifies the 
return to full consciousness from sleep or some 
such state....’’ This is a gratifying confirm- 
ation on philological grounds of the writer’s re- 
ligio-psychological interpretation of the Latin 
text. We include here also the meaning of 
“rising’’ which is contained in exsurrexi and 
clarifies the situation, viz., the Psalmist’s 
emerging, in his consciousness, to himself from 
the host of men in which he had been ab- 
sorbed and lost. 
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Psalmist Rebukes Sinners 


The foregoing reflections explain 
psychologically the sudden wrath of 
the Psalmist against the sinners who 
deny their dependence on God. He 
addresses them directly as he quotes 
their usual reply to the truths expressed 
in the Psalm. The high pitch of his 
emotional excitement (which is so evi- 
dent in the exclamation: nonne qui 
oderunt Te, Domine, oderam? explains 
the peculiar construction of the phrase: 
accipient in vanitate civitates Tuas. 
This sentence clearly reproduces the 
answer of the sinners which, when 
stated in calm prosaic language, should 
have the possessive pronoun suas in- 
stead of Tuas. Here the Psalmist 
vehemently rebukes the sinners by 
direct address: viri sanguinum"™ de- 
clinate a me, quia dicitis.... He is so 
aroused by this lying assertion of the 
sinners that he cannot complete it, but 
quickly turns his mind to God and 
corrects their blasphemous statement 
with a humble and prayerful acknowl- 
edgment of God’s sovereignty. The 
godless claim that men possess their 
cities by their own strength with no 
need of God’s providential dispensa- 
tions. But domini est terra et plenti- 
tudo eius, orbis terrarum et universi 
qui habitant in eo (Ps. xxiii. 1). The 
civitates which the sinners boast to be 
their own are God’s. This thought 
and the pressing desire to state the 
truth rush upon the Psalmist’s mind in 
the middle of the quotation of the 
sinners’ blasphemy and cause him to 


1 The viri sanguinum may be men who are 
quick to shed other persons’ blood, but here it 
seems indicated to suppose that reference is 
made to the sinners’ inability or unwillingness 
to understand whatever exceeds the sugges- 
tions of flesh and blood (i.e., earthly wisdom). 
Such men, no doubt, are also likely to be virz 
sanguinum in the other sense. Cfr. Matt., 
xvi. 17: “...flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this to thee, but my Father in heaven.’ 


turn it into a devout profession of 
God’s ownership and lordship: these 
cities are Thine. 


Si occideris, Deus, peccatores. 

Viri sanguinum, declinate a me. 

Quia dicitis in cogitatione: 

Accipient in vanitate'” 
Tuas. 

Nonne qui oderunt Te, Domine, 
oderam et super inimicos Tuos 
tabescebam ? 

Perfecto odio oderam illos, et inimici 
facti sunt mihi. 


civitates 


Would that Thou, O God, hadst 
killed the sinners! 

Ye men that hear but the voice of 
blood, depart from me.” 

Because you say in your thoughts: 

By proud force men hold their land 
and goods, which in truth are 
Thine. 

Have I not detested those that act 
hatefully to Thee, O Lord, and 
been quite disconcerted over Thy 
enemies? 

With real horror I have execrated 
them, and they have become my 
own enemies. 


Concluding Prayer 


The same strong feeling manifested 
in the condemnation of the sinners is 
present also in the concluding prayer 
that God may keep the Psalmist free 
from evil. We see this from the variety 
of verbs and verbal forms employed. 
The Psalmist urges upon God every 
conceivable way of searching into his 
being that no fault may remain hidden 
which might put him on the side of the 
wicked and in opposition to God. 


12 In vanitate points to the proud boast of 
the sinners but also its futility. Civiiates re- 
fers to the whole economic situation which is 
largely dependent on the territory inhabitated 
by a people. Especially the Jews of the Old 
Testament were conscious of having obtained 
the cities, i.e., the land and possessions of the 
Canaanites from God as a signal favor to His 
chosen people, 
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Proba me, Deus; et scito!* cor meum. 

Interroga me, et cognosce semitas 
meas. 

Et vide, si via iniquitatis in me est. 
Et deduc me in via eterna. 


18 The form scito denotes a very urgent re- 
quest, the full force of which is brought out in 
the translation by adding “‘I pray.”’ 


Probe into me, O God, and know 
my heart, I pray. 

Question me, and take notice of my 
ways. 

And see if a trace of evil is in 
me. 

And lead me on the highway of eter- 
nity. 











Give Them a Parish Monthly 
By Luge M. Crampr, O:F.M. 


A parish monthly bulletin, if it is of 
the informal, homey kind, establishes 
a stronger link between priest and peo- 
ple than do hours of preaching from 
the pulpit. At least, so I have found 
it after one year of publishing a simple 
little monthly for the people of one of 
the more difficult parishes of New York 
City. 

The first issue of our publication was 
regarded with mild curiosity—then 
with dawning delight as our parishion- 
ers gradually realized that here was a 
publication not full of stern admoni- 
tions to do good and avoid evil, of 
technical explanations of remote points 
of doctrine, and of unimaginative an- 
nouncements of parochial affairs. They 
found it to contain practical material 
that was both informative and enter- 
taining for every member.of the fam- 
ily. It struck closer to home than did 
the more formal efforts of the Catholic 
press—and in time aroused interest in 
examining the output of the popular 
Catholic press. The eagerness which 
greeted the next issues of our parish 
monthly caused us to increase the 
number of our copies from 750 to 1000. 

It is in the hope of encouraging other 
parish priests to put their message 
across to their flocks in this fashion 
that I propose to tell how we printed 
a parish monthly that is as popular 
with our people as their daily paper. 
Many churches already have just such 
a publication. Others, unfortunately, 
distribute a bulletin which is read by 
only the most duty-conscious mem- 
bers of their congregations. Still 


others have no publication to speak of. 


Need for Parish Monthly 


I might add that there never was 
any intention of having our parish 
monthly take the place either of pulpit 
teaching or of popular Catholic mag- 
azines and newspapers. Nevertheless, 
the following condition was as true of 
our congregation as of many others: 
very few of our people ever saw any 
Catholic publications. The fact that 
such periodicals and newspapers have 
to do with religion seems, ironically 
enough, to make them less appealing 
to the less educated people. In our 
case, for instance, there were only five 
copies of the official archdiocesan organ 
sold when we started our parish 
monthly. 

Whenever the people were chided 
from the pulpit for not subscribing to 
Catholic publications in order to ab- 
sorb that Catholic religious atmosphere 
which alone can effectively combat the 
secular, profane attitude of the daily 
press, they bowed their heads meekly 
and let the thunder roll by unheard. 
They still preferred their Superman and 
Little Orphan Annie—to say nothing of 
the daily handicap sheet. The few 
hardy souls who would underwrite any 
of the publications suggested were, I 
suspect, prompted more by fear of the 
Lord than by love of God. After our 
parish monthly came into being, gradu- 
ally more and more copies of the 
archdiocesan paper were claimed every 
Sunday after Mass. 

Also, I know that in the course of 
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one year our people became more 
Church-conscious and more apprecia- 
tive and understanding of both Catho- 
lic doctrine and practice. To say their 
habits were improved overnight by our 
parish publication would be to claim 
too much, of course. But their stand- 
ard of thinking was in general raised 
from considering the avoidance of sin 
because of the punishments of hell to 
accepting the need of being good be- 
cause it is the only thing to be. 

Those of our congregation whose 
work meant contact with others not of 
our religion acquired more confidence 
in taking and defending the stand of 
the Church, because now they began 
to understand it. The simple articles 
and editorials written by the priests 
of the parish on questions of the day 
showed the parishioners that their 
priests were not products of a defunct 
medieval culture, but up-to-the-minute 
men of God, ready to aid them in all 
their problems. The admiration they 
unconsciously felt for the priest who 
could put his message into writing— 
“just like in a book or magazine’’— 
translated itself into better understand- 
ing between priest and people. 


"aunching the Monthly 


Thus it was that the monthly pub- 
lication we introduced into our parish 
started out as an idea. It was to be 
a beacon, lighting the way for our pa- 
rishioners, most of whom were under- 
privileged, poorly educated, and ham- 
pered by the necessity of “earning their 
daily bread in the sweat of their 
brows.”’ Hence the need of showing 


them the way. 

Once we obtained ecclesiastical ap- 
probation for our venture (as well as 
the approval of our Religious Supe- 
rior), the first decision we had to make 
was to choose a name for our publica- 


tion. We called it The Parish Guide. 
It is now affectionately known in the 
parish as the P.G. 

The size 9 X 6, we found, was easier 
to handle, cheaper to print, and ample 
enough for our monthly messages. 
The cost of printing, naturally, dic- 
tated the number of pages. We learned 
that in a city as large as New York the 
little hole-in-the-wall printer could 
offer us perfectly satisfactory service 
at reasonable rates and shopped around 
for the best offers. In this way we were 
able to decide on eight pages, at four 
dollars a page—two columns to each 
page. We chose ten-point type, vary- 
ing it with eight-point for certain items. 

The initial problem was the financial 
end of the venture. That we solved 
when we made up our cover. We ap- 
proached the store-keepers and busi- 
ness men of the parish and extended to 
them the privilege of advertising on the 
inside and outside of the back cover. 
To save the cost of composing each 
month, we accepted advertisements 
only on a six months or a yearly basis. 
The fifty dollars thus realized, plus the 
odd contributions dropped into a spe- 
cial box located in the church, cov- 
ered the cost of both printing and 
mailing. We now had the front cover 
to arrange. 

The outside was easy. The title of 
the publication, the name of the 
church, the date line, and a picture of 
the Patron Saint of the church did it 
for us. The inside cover contained 
the parish directory and information— 
the names of the pastor and his assis- 
tants, the address and telephone num- 
ber of the rectory, the office hours, the 
schedule of daily and Sunday Masses 
and weekly services, the time of con- 
fessions, and ready-to-hand informa- 
tion on sick ‘calls, baptisms, and wed- 
dings. 
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The beauty of this cover arrange- 
ment lay in its saving. For the first 
issue we had to pay for composing the 
cover as well as printing it. In all 
subsequent issues, however, the only 
composing needed was the change of 
date line. The cover format could 
therefore remain unchanged for at 
. least six months at a time. 


Editorial Contents 


The paper used for both the cover 
and the contents was of necessity what 
wartime shortages would permit. The 
material of our publication had to be 
arranged then to fit most effectively 
into eight pages of print. This is the 
atrangement and material we em- 
ployed for one year with fine results. 

On the very first page we had edi- 
torials, written by one of the priests. 
The first issue, naturally, began with 
a dedication of the publication itself. 
The editorials were generally two or 
three comments on questions of the 
day. We eschewed politics for poli- 
tics’ sake, and treated only of those 
problems which have a direct religious 
connection. Thus, we spoke of the 
Communist controversy with the Vati- 
can, the principles of Christian Peace, 
the latest proclamations of birth-con- 
trol or sterilization advocates, the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
relations between capital and labor, 
etc. 

The tone of our editorials we tried 
to keep expository rather than polemic, 
to show our people that the Catholic 
Church has the answer to all such 
problems. Generally, too, we added a 
brief column (in 8-point) on Catholic 
practice—+.e., the proper etiquette to 
observe in entering a church, in bring- 
ing a child to be baptized, in going to 
confession, in approaching and leaving 
the communion rail. 


The second page ran a by-line article 
by one of the priests on a practical 
point of doctrine or morals. The 
opening number in September, for 
instance, called ‘“‘Back to School,” 
dealt with the return of children to the 
schoolroom, and made the point that 
of the church, school, and home edu- 
cational atmospheres the last is the 
one which has the most enduring effect 
on the juvenile mind. Other articles 
on this page in other issues spoke of 
the Catholic Church and its nature as 
a society; Christian Charity as the 
virtue most often abused; the Mass as 
a continuation of the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary; our purpose in life; what being a 
Christian really means; on being good 
for goodness’ sake, etc. Such practical 
and simple instructions in everyday 
language really delighted our readers. 
If the articles did not fill the entire 
page, we usually added a brief column 
of interesting and unusual Catholic 
facts culled from Catholic newspapers 
and periodicals. 

The third page was rather elastic. 
It always began with a brief article on 
the intention to which the month was 
dedicated, and continued with short 
paragraphs of explanation on the 
principal liturgical feasts of the month. 
If there were any special announce- 
ments (such as Lenten Regulations, the 
annual Mission, the Catholic Charities 
Drive, the Used Clothing Drive, and 
the like), these all went on page three 
if possible. A short column called 
Parish Briefs often rounded out this 
page, too. It told of special services 
during the preceding month and de- 
scribed the services or events to come— 
such as First Communion and Confir- 
mation. 

Page four was probably the most 
popular page. It was written entirely 
by parishioners, as were also pages five 
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and six. The first column was named 
Parish Patter and gave harmless gossip 
about personalities and events of the 
preceding month—birthdays, a radio 
audition of one of the girls, winner of 
the Healthiest Boy Contest, and the 
like. The comments were mostly light 
banter. Needless to say, the possibil- 
ity of seeing one’s name in print, even 
as the subject of good-natured joshing, 
made the younger members of the 
parish turn to this column first before 
examining the more serious matters. 


News of Service Men 


The second column of this page was 
called The Post Exchange. It dealt 
with the comings and goings of our 
service men, told who was on furlough 
and what he thought about war in 
general, being home, and girls in for- 
eign ports, and gave whatever personal 
information about our soldiers and 
sailors that we could gather. 

The fifth page bore a two-column 
head which read Our Service Men. The 
first column was called What They Say, 
and consisted of excerpts from their 
letters. Naturally, a column of this 
nature had to be primed. About a 
month before our first issue we sent 
four of our service men letters in which 
we explained our intention of publish- 
ing a parish monthly. We invited 
them to answer immediately and tell 
us their reaction to the idea. For the 
first number we were able to print ex- 
cerpts from three letters received in 
this fashion. 

Subsequent issues took care of them- 
selves. As our service men in all parts 
of the world received The Parish Guide, 
they sat down to write us their com- 
ments on the publication itself, on 
their activities, on religion among 
the G.I.’s, on the places they visited, 
on their encounters with other service 


men of the neighborhood. By Christ- 
mas time the excerpts had become so 
many that we had to carry them over 
into the second column. It was by 
far the most popular column with the 
families of men in service. 

The second column, entitled Where 
to Find Them, listed (usually in 8- 
point) the addresses of seven or eight 
of our service men. Parishioners were 
urged to write letters about the local 
doings to our boys. The addresses, 
however, were provided especially so 
that our boys in the armed forces 
might be able to communicate among 
themselves. That this column served 
just that purpose is evidenced by the 
many comments of appreciation we 
received both in writing and in person 
when any of our G.I.’s on furlough vis- 
ited us and marveled at the new spirit 
of activity that hummed in their once 
somnolent parish. 

The practical pastor may well raise 
an objection here and ask what we in- 
tend to do with these three service 
men’s columns when the boys will have 
returned home and that news source 
will have dried-up. It is a legitimate 
objection and one requiring immediate 
solution. I would suggest that a 
thumbnail sketch of the lives of the - 
more popular Saints would be ideal for 
one of the columns, say the one now 
serving as The Post Exchange. The 
entire service men’s page then could 
be readily turned into a Society Page— 
by devoting one column to the Chil- 
dren of Mary Sodality and the other 
to the Holy Name Society. 


Parish Social News 


The first column of the sixth page 
had to do with the social activities of 
the various parochial groups. Hence, 
it was called The Social Swim. Writ- 
ten in a chatty, personal vein, it al- 
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ways made attractive reading. The 
second column was a peep Through the 
Knothole at the professional sports 
world. Since our parish could boast no 
formal sports program of its own, this 
column was slanted towards our serv- 
ice men and sought to give them the 
highlights of well-known sports figures. 
In a larger parish, however, the CYO 
teams and organized sports could well 
serve to fill the whole of this column. 

At this point I believe we ought to 
consider how we went about having 
these preceding columns written by 
parishioners. The first move was to 
call together the most promising pros- 
pects from the young men’s and young 
women’s societies. The opportunity of 
seeing their writings in print lured 
enough of them into volunteering to 
collect and write up material for us. 

It goes without saying that their 
efforts had to submit to our censorship 
and had to be pared down to fit the 
spaces reserved for them. After a 
while there was good-natured rivalry 
among them to see who could get more 
material through the editor without 
its being changed substantially or in 
part. 

Such censorship was, of course, im- 
perative. Often their enthusiasm 
blinded the writers to possible offense, 
equivocal statements, imperfect gram- 
mar. While we did not insist on rhe- 
torically perfect writing, we asked for 
grammatical precision without sacri- 
ficing the chatty tone. Censorship also 
took care of axe-grinding, jealousy, 
and the distribution of too much 
praise to the detriment of parochial 
harmony. The risks run could easily 
have been avoided by having those 
columns written by the fathers, but 
then the parish monthly would have 
lost part of its appeal. 

Any parochial publication of the 


kind I am describing should have a 
Pastor's Corner, I believe. For us 
page seven served this end. Since a 
number of our parishioners were Ital- 
ian-speaking people, the pastor’s ar- 
ticle appeared in Italian and was fol- 
lowed by a list of the special services or 
announcements worded in that lan- 
guage. If the latter did not fit in here, 
they were carried over to the eighth 
page. 

This last page was frankly a finan- 
cial report. Monthly we listed the 
names of those who had contributed to 
the preceding month’s collection, to- 
gether with the amounts donated. 
This feature acted as a kind of psycho- 
logical whip to induce the more remiss 
parishioners to contribute to the sup- 
port of their church. After all, human 
vanity is a factor that enters into our 
daily lives, and it is just as well to 
turn it to good account. The list of 
contributors printed the first month 
almost doubled by the second month. 


Circulation of Monthly 


The final point to consider is the 
mailing of the parish monthly to the 
service men and friends of the church. 
One of the agreeable girls who owned a 
typewriter volunteered to function as 
circulation and distribution manager. 
On Sundays when The Parish Guide 
was to be given to the people, she saw 
to it that a sufficient number of copies 
were available for the ushers, who 
handed them out as the people filed 
from church after Mass. Then from 
month to month she prepared manila 
envelopes on which she typed the ad- 
dresses of service men that had been 
provided by the parishioners them- 
selves. An obliging youngster carried 
the bundles to the local post office. 
When the number to be mailed had 
grown to over three hundred, an agree- 
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ment was reached with the post office 
department, by virtue of which we 
were able to mail each copy in a little 
folder and with a pre-canceled one- 
cent stamp—a further saving for us. 
Because we felt that asking the pa- 
rishioners to subscribe to The Parish 
Guide would make it appear to be a 
money-making scheme and so defeat 
its purpose, we distributed copies gratis 
to each individual parishioner and 
mailed them to our service men free 
of charge. As I pointed out earlier, 
the money realized from advertise- 
ments and the small offerings taken 
from the special box in church were 
just sufficient to finance the parish 





monthly. Some months we showed a 
tiny profit—say five dollars. Most of 
the time we suffered a tiny loss. 

However, financial profit or financial 
loss was more than outweighed by the 
all-important spiritual and also ma- 
terial gains made. Therefore, starting 
a parish monthly more than compen- 
sated for our pains. 

With a few changes of adaptation of 
the method employed by us, such a 
publication, I feel, could and should 
be printed in every parish of this coun- 
try. In any event, it is one of the 


many means of teaching our people 
shown to us by the Apostles of old— 
and especially by Paul of Tarsus. 











Early Christian Condolence 


By Francis V. CouURNEEN, S.J. 


I. Consolation Drawn from Revealed Truth 


A Protestant or a Jew or a pagan 
could utter many of the thoughts we 
express in our letters of condolence 
with perfect sincerity. Take the im- 
mortality of the soul, for instance. 
Centuries before the Christian revela- 
tion the ancient philosophers had ar- 
gued to it, and presented it as a source 
of solace. That was something all men 
instinctively accepted, and it naturally 
found expression in every letter or ora- 
tion on the occasion of death. In the 
patristic age the Christian writers 
rather take it for granted and advance 
from the concept of a vague, shadowy 
after-life to the more vivid revealed 
details—heaven, the beatific vision, the 
Communion of Saints; whereas the 
pagans before and after the time of 
Christ were content with more gener- 
alized conclusions, some of which of 
course were copied by Christian writ- 
ers. Leaving for later consideration 
the consolatory ideas common to pagan 
and Christian, we shall now search out 
those the Christians derived from reve- 
lation alone. 

In many instances we shall find reve- 
lation and the data of pure reason so 
intermingled that separation is im- 
possible. That is to be expected when 
we realize the background of our early 
Christian authors, most of whom grew 
up in pagan surroundings and were 
educated by pagan masters. That they 
utilized pagan ideas which did not 
conflict with Christian truth is abun- 
dantly proved time and again. St. 
Jerome, in fact, describes in one of his 


epistles of condolence just the pagan 
sources he had consulted,’ and sharply 
distinguishes these from his Scrip- 
tural arguments. Moreover, the more 
closely a Christian writer had studied 
the classics, the more likely he was to 
mingle purely philosophical with theo- 
logical arguments, and not always 
deliberately. In the case of the Gallic 
Christians of the fifth century (Apol- 
linaris Sidonius notably), you can read 
for pages without meeting a purely 
Christian idea. The Greek writers of 
the Golden Age on the whole, but es- 
pecially St. Gregory of Nyssa, were 
more imbued with ancient Greek phi- 
losophy than the Latins, and so their 
consolatory ideas are not so peculiarly 
Christian. Again, it is worth noting 
that converts such as St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose embody in their let- 
ters and sermons a preponderance of 
revealed truths, while those born in the 
faith, but educated under non-Chris- 
tian rhetoricians like Libanius and 
Himerius, more commonly used philo- 
sophical concepts. No doubt, the ex- 
planation lies in the circumstances we 
see even to-day, that converts are often 
more outspoken about their faith than 
are born Catholics. 

When the Fathers consoled a be- 
reaved friend, the dogmatic concepts 
they used were those so familiar to us— 
the Redemption as the source of grace 
and eternal life, the resurrection of the 
dead, the thought of heaven and eter- 


1Ep. lx, 4-5, in Migne, Patres Latini 
(P.L.), XX, 591-93. 
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nity; and they regarded the Mystical 
Body and the Communion of Saints 
as dogmas particularly consoling. Let 
us see now how these were presented. 


The Redemption a Source of Consolation 


Death was portrayed as the begin- 
ning of life even by the pagans, but 
St. Ambrose and St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen gave the idea a Christian impress; 
death would be nothing but the end of 
life had Christ not redeemed us. 
Gregory in a vehement passage em- 
phasized the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption: 


‘How glorious is the life to come! 
How much greater our hope than our 
merits! ‘Who is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?’ What is this new 
mystery that encompasses me? I 
am little and great, lowly and ex- 
alted,; mortal and immortal, earthly 
and heavenly, concerned now with 
the affairs of this world below, now 
with those of God; now with those 
of the flesh, now with those of the 
spirit. I must be buried with Christ, 
I must rise with Christ, I must be a 
co-heir with Christ, I must become a 
son of God, and even one with 
God.... This is the meaning of the 
great Mystery. This God intends, 
who took human form for us and 
became a beggar that He might 
raise up our flesh, save His image and 
restore man. He wanted us all to 
become one in Christ, who in us be- 
comes in every respect exactly what 
He is in Himself... .’’? 


Certainly, no one should mourn ex- 
cessively for his dear departed ones if 
he is mindful that we Christians now 
can overcome death. For Our Lord 
has died for us and so has won an eter- 
nal victory over death. St. Paulinus 
of Nola repeats this thought almost as 
a constant refrain in his beautiful poem 
on the death of the young Celsus: 


2 Funebris in Laudem Cesarii Fratris Ora- 
me 23, in Migne, Patres Greci (P.G.), X¥XXV, 





The death of Christ has conquered 
human death. 

Within our bodies He has placed the 
hope 

That we shall rise again, because 
for us 

He rose a victor in the flesh I bear, 

The flesh that brings about the 
death of all. 

Depart, grief; vanish, fear; and 
malice, flee 

Now death is gone and life is newly 
risen, 

While Christ is calling us above the 
stars, 

Who was the victor over death for 
me, 

That dead to sin I now might live to 
God.? 


And Ambrose presents the same 
idea as he mourns the demise of his 
brother, St. Satyrus: 


“Who willrefuse to accept our com- 
mon destiny? Who would grieve for 
the loss of a gift when for our solace 
the Father delivered to death for us 
His only Son? Who would think he 
ought to be excused from death 

when he was not excused from birth? 

It is a great mystery of love that the 
death of the body found no exception 
even in Christ, and that He, the 
Lord of nature, did not shun the law 
of the flesh He had assumed. J must 
needs die, He did not have to... . 
What greater solace is there than 
the death of Christ according to the 
flesh? And why should I weep over- 
much for my brother when I know 
that Christ’s love can never die?’’* 


Thanks to the Redemption heaven is 
open to those who die. For grace en- 
tered into the world when Our Lord 
died on the cross. And, say the early 
Christian writers, those who die now 
in the state of sanctifying grace are 


3 Poema xxxv, lines 155-58, 189-92, in 
P.L., LXI, 679-80. See also lines 171-72, 
177-78. 

4 De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri, I, 4, in 
P.L., XVI, 1347-48. 
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received into God’s presence forever. 
Why be sad, when your dear one is in 
a happier home forever face to face 
with God? Since He is our Father, 
for He has adopted us, as Theodoret 
told the deacon Aquilinus,® He will wel- 
come us into His presence where we 
can always contemplate Him. Such 
is His reward offered to all who have 
died in His grace. When St. Gregory 
of Nyssa describes what God has pre- 
pared for those He loves, he speaks in 
almost Platonic terms. This excerpt is 
from his eulogy of the Empress Fla- 
cilla: 


‘“‘Why are we distressed if blessed 
Flacilla has escaped the evils of life 
and, discarding this unclean body, 
has passed with her pure soul to an 
immaculate life, in which guile holds 
no sway, calumny is not believed, 
flattery has no place, lying has no 
part, earthly pleasures and pain, and 
fear and boldness, and poverty and 
riches, and slavery and mastery, 
and every similar vicissitude of 
life are banished far from that heav- 
enly existence? From there, as the 
prophet says, have fled anguish and 
pain and groaning. What replaces 
them? Impassibility, blessedness, 
the absence of all evil, the company 
of the angels, the contemplation of 
things invisible, the enjoyment of 
God, happiness without end.’’6 


Contrast this passage with the direct- 
ness of Theodoret, as he attempts to 
soothe a despondent widow: 


“If we bear in mind the divine 
promises and the hopes of Christians, 
centered around the resurrection and 
eternal existence and life in the 
kingdom, what excuse is there for 
dejection? I know many persons 
who have no hope, yet overcome 
pain by mere reason. Could any- 
thing be more absurd than that men 
supported by such a sublime hope as 
5 Ep. xxvii, in P.G., LXXXITI, 1205. 

6 Oratio Funebris de Placilla, in P.G., 
XLV, 889. 


ours should be inferior to those who 
have none at all?’’” 


The Resurrection of the Body 


Rather than directly discuss heaven 
and eternal contemplation many early 
writers stress the resurrection of the 
body. Certainly it is a consoling 
thought in time of sorrow to know that 
our mother or father will live in heaven, 
not just as a separated soul, but in the 
full vigor of bodily maturity. St. 
Fulgentius wrote to a young widow: 


“Do not imprudently prolong 
your mourning beyond the measure 
your faith dictates. Please do not 
regard him as lost, but believe that 
he has been merely sent before you 
to heaven. Think not that his 
young life has been cut off before its 
term when now, as you clearly see, 
that youthful vigor through unend- 
ing eternity can never be impaired. 
For it is said to the faithful soul: 
‘Thy youth shall be renewed as the 
eagle’s.’ ’’® 


And St. Paulinus wrote in a similar 
vein in both prose and verse. I quote 
only from his Epistle to Pammachius: 


“With our faith unshaken let us 
heed the claims of love; with our 
love as ardent as ever let us prefer 
the joys of faith. It is perfectly all 
right to weep for a while, provided 
faith constantly rejoices. Let us 
long for our dear ones who are sent 
before us; but not despair when we 
are going to meet them again.’” 


I recommend here Paulinus’ very 
long and thoughtful poem on the death 
of the boy Celsus, from which I have 
already quoted a few lines. In expres- 
sion it is not poetry of the highest or- 
der, but the long passage on the in- 
carnation and death of Christ as the 
source of our hope in a resurrection 


7 Ep. xiv., in P.G., LXXXIII, 1189. 
8 Ep. ii, 4, in P.L., LXV, 312. 
° Ep. xiii, 9, in P.L., LXI, 212. 
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will not be soon forgotten. This popu- 
lar thought was also ably expressed by 
an unknown author in a letter attrib- 
uted to St. Cyprian: 


“T am amazed to hear that the 
wounds of your affliction have 
pierced the wall of faith which your 
hope of the resurrection and the 
heavenly kingdom should have bul- 
warked. Hope never accompanies 
excessive grief, and faith does not 
feel any loss. We believe the dead 
rise, yet we mourn; what would we 
do if God should decree death with- 
out a resurrection ?’’! 


The Communion of Saints 


The Fathers were never more Chris- 
tian than when such thoughts welled 
up from their fervent souls. The idea 
of heaven and union with God per- 
vaded all their polemic books; what 
is more natural than that the same 
should be so often mentioned in their 
letters and sermons? Heaven for them 
was a reality. There was God, and 
there contemplating Him forever would 
be all those who had loved Him. The 
prospect of the union of all the faith- 
ful in heaven was considered a wonder- 
ful source of solace, and the presence of 
the departed in heaven was spoken of 
as a fountain of grace for those left 
behind. ‘‘Do not be sad,’’ wrote the 
Fathers, ‘‘for now he is with God and 
an intercessor for us.’”’ As a sermon 
once ascribed to St. Fulgentius puts it: 
“Apud Deum vivit ut felix sit, apud 
vos vivit ut felices sitis.’”"44 Or, as St. 
Ambrose expresses it in his very pas- 
' sionate oration on his brother’s death: 


“Who could cease to weep when 
at the mere sound of your name 
tears well up, or when our associa- 
tions recall you; or when love pic- 


0 Ep. ad Turasium, in P.L., 1V, 447. 
11 Ps,.-Fulgentius, Sermo Ixxix, in P.L., 
LXV, 951. 


tures your image, or when recollec- 
tion renews our sorrow? When in- 
deed are you absent who are with 
us in so many ways? You are here 
and everywhere about us... .’’!” 


Again he strikes a note of Christian 
solidarity in the same sermon: 


“Now why should I weep for you, 
most beloved brother, when you 
have been taken from me to be 
shared by all? Yet, I have not lost 
your companionship but I have ex- 
changed it; we were once insepa- 
rable in body, but now in love, for 
you still abide with me and always 
will.... We have ever been together 
in Christ, in whom is the total of 
universality and a part of each 
individual.’’!* 


The words remind us of St. Jerome’s to 
Heliodorus: 


“The only wealth we have is our 
union in Christ’s love for us... . 
Love always dwells in our breast; 
because of love our absent Nepotian 
is present, and with his two hands 
he embraces us who are so far apart. 
We have an assurance of mutual 
love. Let us be united in spirit, let 
us be drawn together in affection.’’'* 


St. Jerome, too, offers the funda- 
mental reason why we can draw solace 
from such a thought. Why is our de- 
parted friend ready to intercede and 
able to intercede for us? How does he 
belong to all of us? How are we united 
with him? The answer is the union of 
all the faithful, living or dead, with 
Christ our Lord, through faith and 
grace in this life and through vision in 
the next. The Saint writes about the 
demise of his beloved follower, St. 
Paula. I can quote but a few lines 
here: 


12 De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyr i, I, 72, in 
P.L., XVI, 1369-70. 

13 Tbid., I, 6, in P.L., XVI, 1348-49. 

14 Fb. Ix, 19, in P.L., XXII, 602. 
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“Be secure, Eustochium; you 
have received a magnificent heritage. 
The Lord is your portion; and re- 
joice the more, for your mother has 
won her crown by a long martyr- 
dom. I do not speak of the pouring 
forth of one’s blood in profession of 
one’s faith; the sinless service of a 
devout soul is a martyrdom repeated 
every day.... Joined to the choirs 
of virgins, become a citizen of the 
Saviour, and ascending from little 
Bethlehem to the heavenly realms, 
she says to a true Noemi: ‘Thy 
people is my people, and thy God 
is my God.’ Farewell, O Paula, aid 
with your prayers the old age of your 
devoted servant. Faith and your 
good works will unite you with 
Christ. You are present before God 
and will obtain whatever you re- 
quest.’’® 


The Fathers applied practically the 
dogma of the Communién of the 
Saints. Those in heaven are with us 
and eager to help us, for they long to 
realize Christ’s promises for us—our 
salvation is their aim. Theirs is the 
same intent as Péguy’s, only viewed 
from the side of heaven: ‘We must 
be saved together. We must come to 
God together. Together we must all 
return to Our Father’s house. What 
would God say if some of us come to 
Him without the others?’’® 


Fortitude Founded on Faith 


With solace went encouragement 
and advice. Hence, the Christian 
writers not only derive comfort from 
the belief in a dear one’s happiness and 
intercessory power, but constantly 
‘exhort to a fortitude founded on faith. 
“Let your faith be your consolation”’ 
summarizes almost every letter and 
sermon; as St. Augustine says: “Con- 
soletur te fides et spes tua.” This 


1% Ep. cviti, 31-32, in P.L., XXII, 905-6. 
% Cited by Dorothy Day, in “House of 
Hospitality” (Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 223. 


idea Theodoret expresses in general 
terms: 


“Now, when reason has had time 
to revive and to overcome passion 
and so moderate your grief, I make 
bold to write to exhort you, in- 
structed as you are in God’s ways, 
to soothe your sadness by faith. 
Consider the nature of man; re- 
member that suffering is universal.’’!* 


In the letter from which we quoted 
a few words above, St. Augustine em- 
ployed the deepest theology of grace to 
admonish the wealthy widow, Italica: 


“Draw consolation from your 
faith and your hope, and from that 
charity which is poured forth into 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who 
now grants but a token of it that we 
may learn to desire its fullness. 
Think not that you ought to be 
downcast, for in the interior man you 
have Christ present through faith 
in your heart; think not that you 
must grieve as the Gentiles do who 
have no hope. Thanks to an infal- 
lible promise we have a hope that, 
leaving this life from which we have 
not lost but have sent ahead those 
journeying before us, we shall come 
to that life where our union will be 
the more intimate the dearer we 
were to each other; and where 
there will be mutual love without 
fear of separation.’’” 


Ruricius of Limoges sympathetically 
asks permission to lessen his friends’ 
sorrow by sharing it with them. He 
introduces the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body: 


“You have often taken upon your- 
selves out of kindness my labors and 
troubles, so it is only just that I too 
should grieve with you. For if, ac- 
cording to the mind of the Apostle, 
the members of one body should suf- 
fer and grieve with one another, it is 





" Ep. xcit, 1, in P.L., XXXII, 318. 
8 Ep. lxix, in P.G., LXXXIII, 1237. 
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fitting that we should often share 
one another’s trials.’’® 


God’s Interest in Men 


Though awareness of God’s provi- 
dence is within the province of natural 
theology, still we may properly con- 
sider it here, since the interest of God 
in the affairs of men received a com- 
pletely different emphasis with Christ’s 
incarnation and revelation. St. Je- 
rome stresses God’s goodness in His 
providence, and skirts the edges of 
the hoary problem of evil. His nu- 
merous correspondents may have com- 
plained often that God was cruel. I 


quote the last part of his convincing 
reply: 

“God is good, and all that He does 
is necessarily good. A husband is 
deprived of his. wife; I grieve that it 
is so. But because it thus pleases 
the Lord, I will calmly accept it. 
An only son is taken; it is painful 
indeed, but endurable, because He 
who gave took away. If I should 
be blind, a friend’s reading would 
comfort me. If my ears ceased to 
hear, at least I would then be freed 
of some vices. Anyway, I would 
think of the Lord. In addition to 
these, cruel poverty, cold, weakness, 
nakedness may threaten me; I will 
wait for death and think that mis- 
fortune all too brief which will have 
so grand an end.”’” 


In all his letters Theodoret insists 
on the interest God has in us. Why 
grieve to excess when everything is 
planned for your good? He writes at 
various times: “‘ ... God who guides 
us wisely and foresees the future and 
directs everything for our benefit... . 
The Governor of all men and Director 
of all things, our Master who wisely 
guides us, offers every solace through 
His divine words. ... A Master most 





Fb. xi, 38, in P.L., LVIII, 112-13. 
2 Ep. xxxix, 2, in P.L., XXII, 467. 


kind and most wise.... The mystery 
of the Incarnation took place that we 
might know death is a repose and not 
mourn beyond measure... .’’?! 

Another warm-hearted bishop had 
written somewhat differently almost a 
century before, St. Basil: 


“We decided to pay your Rever- 
ence a visit by letter to remind you 
that such calamities befall the serv- 
ants of God not accidentally but to 
test your genuine love for God our 
Creator. . . . Everything is di- 
rected by the goodness of our Mas- 
ter.’’22 


The Example of Jesus and His Mother 


Every word St. Basil wrote, and al- 
most all the Christian letters of con- 
dolence, can be summed up in the one 
word, fortitude. St. Ambrose, for 
instance, advised the sisters of the 
young Emperor Valentinian to be as 
strong in their time of sorrow as was 
Our Lady at the foot of the Cross. A 
murderer’s hand had taken away their 
brother when he was only twenty in 
the vigor of young manhood and ruler 
of a powerful kingdom. His love for 
them had been warm and devoted. 
Yet, what was their loss compared with 
Mary’s? The Saint at this point in his 
sermon addresses Justa and Grata: 


“You are present at a funeral that 
is sad indeed; but holy Mary stood 
beside the cross of her Child, and 
the Virgin beheld the passion of her 
only Son. I read that she stands 
there, I do not read that she is weep- 
ing. It was there her Son said to 
her, ‘Mother, behold thy son,’ and 
said to His disciple, ‘Behold thy 
mother,’ bequeathing to them an 
inheritance of love and of grace.’’?4 





21 Epp. xii, xvit, xviii, in P.G., LXXXIII, 
1185, 1196, 1197. 

22 Ep. ci, in P.G., XXXII, 505-8. 

23 De Obitu Valentiniant Consolatio, 39, in 
P.L., XVI, 1431-32. 
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Moreover, says Theodoret, the mem- 
ory of the sufferings of Our Lord Him- 
self will bring us strength: 


“The mere recollection of Our 
Saviour’s sufferings is enough to 
quench the flames of grief because 
He endured pain for the sake of our 
human nature. The Master de- 
stroyed death, not to show that one 
body might defeat it, but to merit a 
common resurrection for all men 
and fill us with courage and confi- 
dence.”’*4 


And it is He who is waiting to reward 
us for our devotion when we do His will 
and accept His trials in the spirit He 
expects. There is heaven awaiting us 
where we shall be united with Him in 
closest union; there too will our union 
with our dear ones be most intimate. 
Chrysostom sympathetically offers 
such advice on many occasions, for in- 
stance: “‘... by your gratitude in- 
crease the reward prepared for you.” 
Again: ‘‘... the reward for your pa- 
tience will be much more glorious and 
the prize far richer if you accept this 
sorrow with gratitude and praise 
God.”’*5 

_ (Chrysostom looks more at this life as 
he tells a friend that we shall be re- 
warded for our fortitude by greater 
graces from God: 


“Accept these and similar consid- 
erations as a panacea for yourself 
and for her esteemed mother, and 
by your courage increase the reward 
prepared for you. Thus may you 
both receive from our gracious God 
recompense, not only for the consid- 
erate care of your daughter while 
she lived, but also for bearing so 
gently and so gratefully her most 
happy departure.’’”* 


No human grief should be overpower- 
ing. While these early Saints readily 
24 Fp. viii, in P.G., LX XXIII, 1181. 


% Epp. lxxii, cxcii, in P.G., LII, 648, 719. 
% Eb. lxit, in P.G., LIT, 648. 
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admitted their sorrow when a kinsman 
or a dear friend departed this life, they 
insisted on the “ne quid nimis.”’ 
When St. Ambrose saw Faustinus for- 
sake all human companionship, he 
remonstrated against his selfishness 
and lack of conformity to the divine 
will.” They could understand tears, 
and St. Augustine wrote most com- 
passionately to the lady who asked him 
to comfort her, and begged him to ac- 
cept the tunic she had woven for her 
brother, an Ordinandus, whom God 
had called to His throne in heaven.” 
But these same writers would brook no 
grief that smacked of despair. That 
was a denial of God, and, what was 
more, gave scandal to the pagan world. 
Even Job, before the new dispensation 
and outside the Jewish pale, had borne 
with equanimity trials greater far than 
any mortal but Christ and His Mother 
had experienced. Should not we 
Christians, full of grace, be as strong? 

Sorrow has its place, but not an ag- 
ony of desolation as though the be- 
reaved person regarded his loved one 
as lost forever. If you grieve over- 
much, you must think the dead per- 
son has gone to hell for his sins. As St. 
Jerome expresses it: 


“Why is it hard to suffer now and 
then? Why do we grieve so much 
for one who is dead? We were not 
born to abide here forever.... Let 
the dead be bewailed only if gehenna 
receives him and hell devours him 
for whose punishment eternal fire 
rages.... Only a sudden death— 
may God avert it!—which catches: 
a man engrossed in worldly desires 
and the pleasures of life should be 
deplored and lamented with foun- 
tains of tears.’’” 


His Greek contemporary, St. Gregory 





7 Ep. xxxix,1,in P.L., XVI, 1145. 
% Ed. celxiit, 1, in P.L., XXXIII, 1082. 
%” Ep. xxxix, 3, in P.L., XXII, 468. 
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Nazianzen, voiced a kindred idea to 
his congregation when he said: ‘“There 
is one death, sin, the destroyer of the 
soul.’’* 

We conclude this article on this 
rather somber note, which serves again 
to illustrate the mind of the early 
Christian authors. Solace to them 


% Fyunebris Oratio in Patrem, 42, in P.G., 
XXXV, 1042. 


meant advising their friends to accept 
the will of God. They would prefer 
their consolation to take the form of 
co-rejoicing, when He deigned to re- 
ceive the sinless soul into His presence. 
Only if in His wrath God had cast the 
erring soul into eternal hell, would the 
death of a dear one be ultimate sorrow. . 


(To be continued) 











An Unerring Guide - 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


When the shadows spread over the 
earth and darkness begins to fill our 
homes, we dispel the gloom of night 
by lighting the lamps we have held in 
readiness for this hour. Our whole be- 
ing expands and rejoices in the bright- 
ness of a sunlit day, yet do we not also 
experience a subtle and most comfort- 
able sense of well-being as we sit by 
the fireside, or at our desk, in the mel- 
low glow of a reading lamp? But we 
light our lamps not only for comfort or 
in order to lengthen the hours of toil or 
pleasure, we use them likewise for 
guidance and warning against danger. 
The green light in our railway stations 
informs the driver of an incoming 
train that the track is clear, and at the 
entrance to a harbor a light of the same 
hue beckons to the pilot and points the 
way to a safe anchorage, whereas a red 
light warns of danger and enjoins cau- 
tion. St. Augustine makes use of the 
symbolism of the lamp to illustrate 
the benefits which Holy Scripture con- 
fers upon mankind. Our life in this 
world is like a dark, starless night, in 
which we should surely go astray had 
not God lit for us the lamp of His 
Scriptures, until the gloom vanishes 
and the morning dawns of which the 
Psalmist sings: “In the morning I 
will stand before Thee and will see: 
for Thou art not a God that willest in- 
iquity” (Ps. v. 5).1 This thought 
Augustine is not afraid of repeating 
more than once, with slight variations. 
~ 1 “Transit ista nox, in qua modo vivimus, 
in qua nobis accenduntur lucerne scriptur- 


arum, et venit illud quod in psalmo canitur: 
Mane astabo et contemplabor te.”’ 


This life is essentially a time of uncer- 
tainty, though it flits by quickly 
enough. But whilst the darkness of 
this world lasts, we have no other guid- 
ance except the lamp of the Scriptures; 
hence we are afraid as those who walk 
by night.” 

At the beginning of this war all the 
lamps of our lighthouses were extin- 
guished so that the risks of navigation 
were enormously increased, and many 
a gallant ship foundered on reefs and 
rocks because the pilot was no longer 
warned by a friendly beam of light. 
On the other hand, time was when evil 
men deliberately showed a beckoning 
light at dangerous places for the pur- 
pose of wrecking ships in the hope of 
plunder. Now, if the Scriptures are 
God’s lamps, lit by His own hand for 
our guidance through the night of this 
life, they are surely absolutely trust- 
worthy and unerring guides. The 
lamps lit by men for other men’s guid- 
ance are all too often little more than 
treacherous will-o’-the-wisps flitting 
over marsh and swamp and leading to 
destruction those who follow whither 
they lead. Not so God’s lamps. Of 
them the Psalmist says: ““Thy word is 
a lamp to my feet and a light to my 
paths” (Ps. cxviii. 105). Since the real 
author of Holy Writ is the Holy Ghost, 
whose mission it is to teach men all 
truth (John, xvi. 13), the sacred book, 
written under such inspiration, is nec- 
essarily free from all error. 

2“Quando fugate fuerint tenebre hujus 
seeculi in quibus modo non ambulamus nisi ad 


lucernam Scripturarum et ideo tenemus quasi 
in nocte” (Enarr.in Ps. li). 
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Catholic Conception of Inspiration 


The traditional Catholic conception 
of inspiration necessarily implies iner- 
rancy. ‘Every best gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights, with whom 
there is no change nor shadow of alter- 
ation’”’ (James, i. 17). In like manner, 
neither falsehood nor error can have its 
source in Him who is substantial 
Truth, whose life is an infinite, eternal 
intellectual act issuing in His Word, 
who is the living expression of the 
Father’s knowledge of the infinite 
beauty and perfection of the divine 
nature. ‘The books of the Old and 
New Testament, whole and entire with 
all their parts . . . are to be received as 
sacred and canonical. The Church re- 
gards them as sacred and canonical, 
not because, having been composed 
simply by human industry, they were 
afterwards approved by her authority, 
nor only because they contain revela- 
tion without error, but because, writ- 
ten.as they were under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their author (Deum habent auctorem).”’ 
Thus the Vatican Council, Sess. III, 
c. II, de Rev. 

The Bible is a divine book and an 
unerring teacher of truth, because it 
was written under an actual divine in- 
fluence, and not merely because the 
Church, or even God Himself, subse- 
quently approved it—appending to it, 
as it were, an imprimatur such as we 
see '1 Catholic books written by human 
industry, though with a more or less 
intense assistance from on high, accord- 
ing as the writers, by the holiness of 
their lives, rendered themselves worthy 
of such a concurrence. The sacred 


books are God’s work antecedently, be- 
cause He prompted their writing, not 
because of a subsequent declaration by 
Him that they contain no error. 


Inspiration Extends to All Parts 
of Scripture 

It would be flying in the face of the 
unequivocal teaching of Popes and 
Councils were we to draw a distinction 
between such passages or parts of 
Sacred Scripture as deal with dogma 
and morals, and such as deal with 
purely historical or scientific matters 
—regarding the former alone as wholly 
free from any taint of error, whilst 
allowing that mistakes may have crept 
into the latter. In the last century 
several Catholic writers, the learned 
and saintly Cardinal Newman among 
them, thought that one might safely 
hold the opinion that inspiration was 
only concerned with religious or moral 
subjects and did not cover what New- 
man described as obiter dicta—that is, 
casual observations of no great signifi- 
cance, such as St. Paul’s request that 
Timothy should bring him his cloak, 
books and parchments, or the younger 
Tobias’ dog which had accompanied 
his master to the land of the Medes 
and, on the latter’s return, ran ahead, 
fawning and wagging his tail “‘as if he 
had brought the news’”’ of his master’s 
arrival (Tob.,xi. 9). The passage from 
Leo XIII’s Encyclical quoted above 
utterly precludes such a view. The 
Pope of the nineteenth century is but 
the echo of the teaching of the early 
Fathers. To quote only one of 
these, St. John Chrysostom affirms 
that even the least fragment of the 
Scriptures is not without significance, 
since the sacred writers never speak 
lightly or without reflection. ‘Hence,” 
he says, “every syllable, even the 
shortest, contains some hidden treas- 
ure’ (Hom. xxi in Gen.). 

In more recent centuries, St. Robert 
Bellarmine does not shrink from taxing 
with heresy those who presume to 
affirm that some statements of the in- 
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spired writers are the result of unaided 
human reason and sagacity: “‘Heretici 
sunt qui... in sacrissimis libris non 
omnia scripta esse volunt dictante 
Spiritu Sancto, sed aliqua interdum 
sola prudentia et ratione humana duce”’ 
(De verbo Dei, I, 6). 


Inerrancy of Scripture 


So lofty a conception of inspiration, 
and consequent inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, is not only traditional in the 
Church, but it is likewise the only ra- 
tional view, for it is not easy to under- 
stand why the supernatural light 
should come and go like the great 
beams of light shot out by a lighthouse. 
God does not do things by halves; 
on the contrary, ‘‘all His works are 
perfect” (Deut., xxxii. 4); and who are 
we to determine where the divine in- 
fluence ceases and the unaided mind 
of man begins to operate in the pro- 
duction of an admittedly divine work? 
Moreover, it is altogether beyond 
human competence to assess the rela- 
tive value of the various parts of 
Scripture—to receive some as inspired 
because they treat of a religious sub- 
ject, and to withdraw others from that 
influence because they deal with his- 
tory or physical science. St. Paul’s re- 
quest to Timothy is evidently not 
concerned with either faith or morals, 
and its importance is manifestly less 
than that of the opening verses of the 
chapter in which it occurs. For all 
that, the passage is precious, mainly 
perhaps because its homely humanity 
goes a long way to prove the authen- 
ticity of the letter and the historic 
existence of the writers—a forger 
would not have thought it worth while 
to mention so commonplace a detail. 
The playful behavior of Tobias’ dog is 
probably without mystical significance, 









and the inspired writer was well able 
to become acquainted with it without 
a supernatural revelation; and as for 
the cloak, the books and the parch- 
ments, the request for them would be 
prompted by a natural desire on the 
part of St. Paul to recover valuable 
property. For all that, we are bound 
to believe that these seemingly trivial 
details are covered by the charisma of 
inspiration and as not wholly without 
purpose and meaning. Even if it were 
lawful to regard the Book of Tobias not 
as history but as allegory, the remark 
about the dog and every other part of 
the book would still be the result of a 
supernatural illumination and prompt- 
ing; details such as these are simply 
part of the clothing, so to speak, in 
which the Holy Ghost wrapped His 
teaching. It is clear that the “Spirit 
that breatheth where He will’ (John, 
iii. 8), when He deigns to instruct us 
either by the mouth of a prophet or 
the pen of a writer, is also free to choose 
whatever literary genre He prefers as 
a vehicle of His message. Actually the 
question of literary genres or modes of 
writing is one of the utmost impor- 
tance, though in the past it has perhaps 
not received all the attention that 
has been focussed upon it of late. In 
the latest Encyclical (“Divino afflante 
Spiritu,’’ N.C.W.C. translation, p. 18), 
Pius XII writes: ‘The literal sense of 
a passage is not always as obvious in 
the speeches and writings of the an- 
cient authors of the East as it is in the 
works of writers of our own time... . 
The ancient peoples of the East did not 
always use those forms or kinds of 
speech which we use to-day.... Of 
the modes of expression which among 
ancient peoples, especially those of the 
East, human language used to express 
its thoughts, none is excluded from the 
Sacred Scriptures.” The Pontiff ac- 
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cordingly urges Catholic commentators 
to make ‘“‘a prudent use of this means 
(of exegesis) to determine, that is, to 
what extent the manner of expression 
or the literary mode (genre) adopted by 
the sacred writer may lead to a correct 
and genuine interpretation.” The 
Pope is fully aware of the necessity 
of such exegesis, for he adds the grave 
warning: ‘Let him (the exegete) be 
convinced that this part of his office 
cannot be neglected without serious 
detriment to Catholic exegesis.”’ 

This is not the place to discuss the 
historicity of Tobias. Traditional 
exegesis, in spite of serious difficulties, 
maintains with overwhelming unanim- 
ity the historic character of the book. 
In any case, whether it is history (as 
with very few exceptions Catholics 
have always thought), or allegory, 
or legend with perhaps an_histori- 
cal basis, the fact of inspiration is 
not affected. If it is an allegory, inspira- 
tion prompted the sacred writer to 
make use of that literary genre. The 
details, such as that of the dog, go to 
create a vivid picture; they are the 
wrappings, the clothing, of the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of Truth, and the 
homely detail of the dog is no more 
unworthy of Him than were the homely 
images and comparisons of which the 
holy imagination of Our Lord com- 
pounded the picturesque parables of 
the Gospel. Inspiration is antecedent, 
not consequent. “It is an impulse, 
hence a light, for man is no mere ma- 
chine, and his will does not determine 
anything without a corresponding light 
in his intellect. Now, since this help is 
antecedent to the whole operation, it 
must extend to the whole work” 
(Lagrange, ‘‘Historic Criticism of the 
O.T.,” Engl. transl., Cath. Truth So- 
ciety, London, 1905). 


Strict ‘‘Verbal’’ Inspiration Not Taught 
by Church 

These weighty words of so great an 
authority are valuable as supporting, 
if there were any need, the Papal 
teaching on the range of inspiration. 
They further hint that, even though 
the sacred writers may not have fully 
understood all that they were impelled 
to write, they did not write blindly, 
but with understanding. Catholic 
tradition has not favored at any time 
the strict verbal inspiration taught by 
old-fashioned Protestants, but though 
the charisma did not operate to that 
extent, it stands to reason that it as- 
sisted the writers in the choice of 
words, so that they were able to ex- 
press aptly and accurately all that 
the Holy Ghost wished them to write, 
whilst leaving full play to their natural 
faculties. St. Jerome, accordingly, 
warns us that it would be fatal to weigh 
the words instead of the sense they 
yield: ‘‘Non verba in Scripturis con- 
sideranda sed sensus’” (Ep. ad Pam- 
mach.). The great exegete would not 
have written thus had he believed in 
strictly verbal inspiration. St. Augus- 
tine likewise cautions us against undue 
concern about the words at the ex- 
pense of interest in the things they 
stand for: there is no inherent virtue 
in the mere sound of words (‘‘ne pute- 
mus quasi consecratis sonis ita muniri 


‘ veritatem, tanquam Deus nobis quem- 


admodum ipsam rem, ita verba com- 
mendet” (De Cons. Ev., IV, 66). 

The Bible is a literary monument, 
raised by divers hands; hence, there 
were bound to be differences of style, 
for the simple reason that a sincere 
writer’s style is of necessity the result 
of his character, education and environ- 
ment. Le style, c’est ’-homme, is as true 
of an inspired writer as of an ordinary 
man of letters. On the other hand, 
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even when he reads it as mere litera- 
ture, the reader of the Bible cannot 
fail to admire the singular appropri- 
ateness of each sacred writer’s style to 
his subject-matter. This fact, too, is 
in keeping with the traditional con- 
ception of inspiration as an enlighten- 
ment of the mind which enabled the 
sacred writer to understand, at least 
partially, that which he was moved to 
write. Almost any man can speak 
well on a subject which he has thor- 
oughly mastered; even a cobbler is not 
at a loss for words if asked to speak 
about his job. Hence, Boileau states 
a platitude when he writes: 

Ce quit se congoit bien, s’énonce 

clairement, 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent atsé- 
ment. 

As regards the allusions to physical 

phenomena in the Bible, God did not 


raise the holy personages who wrote 
its various parts for the purpose of in- 
structing men about the world in 
which they spend their brief lives, but 
rather for the purpose of giving them 
such knowledge of Himself and of their 
relationship to Him as would secure 
for them the only life worth having. 
In other words, the aim of the inspired 
writers is a purely religious one. When 
they speak of the physical order of the 
world, they do so in the light of the 
physics of their period; they describe 
physical phenomena in the same terms 
as their contemporaries. God is the 
supreme author of the Scriptures; He 
is also the sole creator of all that is: 
it is impossible that there should ever 
be conflict between God’s natural reve- 
lation of Himself in the physical uni- 
verse and the supernatural one through 
the pages of our holy books. 








The Radio in the School 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Radio broadcasting in America cele- 
brates its Silver Jubilee this year. 
To-day over 900 radio stations operate 
daily in the United States. This tre- 
mendous agitation of the air reaches 
into the average American home more 
than.5 hours per day. It is estimated 
that the American schoolchild keeps 
his ear tuned to the radio about 21/2 
hours daily. These are simple facts 
of tremendous import to educators. 

American educators have not been 
unaware of the value of the radio as an 
educational tool. Before the Federal 
Communications Commission was es- 
tablished in 1934, the Department of 
Commerce and the old Federal Radio 
Commission had licensed more than 
two hundred broadcasting stations to 
school boards, high schools, colleges, 
and universities. The rapid develop- 
ment of radio as an advertising medium 
presented problems to educational in- 
stitutions in the field. Limited budgets 
hampered development. The rapid 
advancement in production techniques 
made it difficult for the educators to 
keep pace with the commercial broad- 
casters. These and other difficulties 
forced the educational stations, one 
by one, off the air. As science con- 
tinued to demonstrate that the radio 


could be made “probably the most 


effective instrumentality of education 
that had come along since the inven- 
tion of the printing press,’’ educators 
yearned to utilize a medium that could 
bring at will the best teaching talent in 


the world directly into the classroom. 
There was no thought of supplanting 

the teacher, but the possibilities of 
supplementing and vitalizing his work 
were very attractive. Here was a 
medium to broaden the horizon of the 
student and inspire him to increased 
reading and greater interest in his work. 


A Second Spring in School Broadcasting 


Frequency modulation broadcast- 
ing has given education a second chance 
in the field. This new development 
(FM) of Major Edwin H. Armstrong, 
professor of Electrical Engineering at 
Columbia University, gives to radio 
high fidelity and comparative freedom 
from static and interference. Best of 
all, it opens up new spaces in the broad- 
casting spectrum. It is very gratifying 
to all interested in the progress of 
education that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on January 
15, 1945, reserved twenty channels 
in the FM band for the exclusive use 
of non-commercial educational sta- 
tions. 

Educators will now have to make use 
of the treasures that lie at their door. 
The former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission urges 
educators to apply for FM station 
licenses without delay. He knows 
that all school systems, colleges, and 
universities have a place for every 
dollar within their control, but action 
is imperative in this important matter. 
We quote Chairman Fly: 
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“Those choice channels were not 
set aside for absentees. The ether is 
far too crowded, the pressure from 
other interests seeking to use radio 
far too great, to permit continued 
reservation of those channels, un- 
less educators actually get busy and 
fill them with educational stations. 
There is no room for what the rail- 
road industry calls ‘deadheading.’ 
If education doesn’t want and 
doesn’t need those channels, and if 
it doesn’t prove its desires and needs 
by actually making intensive use of 
them, history is going to repeat 
itself, and education will again find 
that it is left with memories of a 
lost opportunity.” 


Education now stands at the thresh- 
old of a second spring in school 
broadcasting. Much has been learned 
in the hard school of experience, and 
we can hope that the mistakes of the 
1920’s and the 1930’s will be avoided. 
Commercial broadcasters have led the 
way in the development of superior 
techniques, and. have gathered a body 
of knowledge that will be of great 
service to educational institutions in 
their second entrance into the field of 
radio. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the network technique can 
be used to good effect in the school 
field. The codperation of educators 
will maintain a high level of program 
quality over the 18 hours in the stand- 
ard broadcast day. This means that 
the appeal of the educational radio will 
reach beyond the school into the 
30,000,000 living rooms of America. 
Network coéperation spreads the pro- 
gramming burden and makes for 
economy of time, money, and effort. 
It will be the particular merit of an 
educational radio network that it will 
be so constructed as to reach into even 
the most sparsely settled districts. It 
is precisely in these districts that the 
need of an instructional medium of 


available to schools. 


this type is greatest. Applicants for 
statewide FM permits show an aware- ° 
ness of the need of reaching the nooks 
and crannies of the rural districts. 

The educational network will afford 
an outlet for outstanding talent 
wherever it is found; a program may 
originate in a small hamlet as well as in 
a great city. The individual stations of 
the network will not be under pressure 
of any sort to accept a broadcast from 
a given central point, but will be free 
to substitute a strictly local program 
whenever this is deemed advisable. 
There will not be the same solicitude 
about achieving the acme in pro- 
fessional craftsmanship when it is 
found that there are definite cultural 
values in presenting a local program of 
less polish. It will be a definite func- 
tion of the educational station to de- 
velop the program resources of its own 
community. . 


Use of Electrical Transcriptions 


The electrical transcription should 
prove itself a valuable device in the 
field of educational broadcasting. It 
is now possible to transcribe any pro- 
gram and reproduce it as needed. 
Transcription will make it feasible to 
present outstanding programs time 
and: time again. When authorities in 
the field of economics or politics meet 
to conduct a forum discussion of a cur- 
rent issue, the transcription of the dis- 
cussion will make it permanently 
This is true of all 
programs that have a definite edu- 
cational or cultural value. It has 
always seemed to the writer that there 
was needless extravagance in produc- 
ing an outstanding program of cul- 
tural value for a single presentation, 
if it were at all possible to record the 
splendid production and present it re- 
peatedly for successive groups. Many 
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programs of classic music lose nothing 
- through frequent repetition, and ex- 
cellent dramatizations of Shakespeare 
are a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. The day may come when even 
the annual school play will be of such 
high quality as to merit recording in 
permanent form for the edification 
of future classes. We note also that 
the U. S. Office of Education has es- 
tablished a script and transcription ex- 
change; these facilities available to the 
general public will do much to stimu- 
late educational broadcasting. 

We cannot here consider all the 
practical difficulties that face the 
educator ambitious to establish an 
educational radio station. It is signifi- 
cant that in September, 1944, five 
non-commercial FM educational sta- 
tions were actually on the air, and a 
number of others were under construc- 
tion, or seeking ‘permits, or awaiting 
the acceptance of their applications. 
The scarcity of essential materials dur- 
ing wartime impeded rapid develop- 
ment, but there is no doubt that school 
systems will seek to establish their own 
stations when these materials become 
readily available. School officers and 
administrators must accept the chal- 
lenge that confronts them. 


A New Teaching Implement 


There is no lack of awareness among 
educators generally. In a round-table 
discussion presenting the opening pro- 
gram of a new series of educational 
broadcasts in Pittsburgh over station 
KDKA, Doctor Quigley, Superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools in the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, declared: ‘I 
think it would be extremely backward 
for us not to use radio in the classroom. 
The educational system which doesn’t 
make use of the radio and motion pic- 
tures in education to-day is like the 


person who insists on riding in a horse 
and buggy in the days of automobiles 
and airplanes. With the radio we 
definitely have made an advance in 
civilization and in educational science. 
Why not use it as a teaching instru- 
ment of our age and as a supplement in 
class?” Dr. Quigley is somewhat 
skeptical about the feasibility of each 
school system having its own radio sta- 
tion and broadcasting its own class- 
room programs. He is of the opinion 
that the commercial stations are best 
equipped to do the actual broadcasting, 
and he favors inviting these stations 
into the school for the purpose of de- 
veloping educational objectives. Act- 
ing Chairman Paul A. Walker of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
reminds the commercial broadcasters 
of their function in educational broad- 
casting. ‘“‘The existence of educational 
stations,’ declares Walker, ‘“‘does not 
relieve commercial broadcasters of a 
large responsibility for educational and 
public service broadcasting. Each 
station is licensed to use a public chan- 
nel in the public interest. The exist- 
ence of other stations certainly does not 
relieve the commercial licensee of his 
responsibility.” 


School of the Air of the Americas 


The School of the Air of the Ameri- 
cas has been called the largest educa- 
tional institution in the world. It is 
an extension of the American School of 
the Air which entered upon its six- 
teenth year in February, 1945. It is 
now designed to offer participation to 
all of the twenty-two nations in the 
Western Hemisphere that desire to 
take part. Heretofore this school has 
reached a large audience in the United 
States and Canada—many millions of 
pupils and an estimated 3,500,000 
adults in their homes. Leo S. Rowe, 
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Director General of the Pan-American 
Union, welcomes this extension of the 
American project, and reminds us that 
“one of the manifest defects of the 
educational system of the United 
States has been the failure to give ade- 
quate attention to the history, geog- 
raphy, and cultural development of the 
nations of Latin America.” This 
hemisphere School of the Air will 
stimulate study in public and private 
schools, will give to the student a new 
and vivid interest in world affairs, 
will make for intellectual and cultural 
coéperation for the maintenance of 
peace, will do away with a perverted 
nationalism erecting barriers of mis- 
understanding and hatred between 
peoples, and will finally, through the 
sharing of knowledge, experience, and 
ideals, stimulate efforts for enduring 
peace and friendship in half the world. 

The School of the Air of the Americas 
is, since 1938, the official classroom 
radio project of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and has the ap- 
proval of the Pan-American Union and 
of the national departments of educa- 
tion of most of the countries of North 
and South America. It rejoices in the 
official endorsement of the National 
Catholic Educational Association of 
the United States and of many State 
boards of education. In the planning, 
production, or utilization of programs, 
it has the coéperation of the N. E. A., 
the Pan-American Union, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the 
American Library Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

This giant School of the Air, as well 
as any commercial station presenting 
its own school of the air, attempts to 
present its programs in strict accord- 
ance with the principles established by 
authorities in the field of education. 


It is extremely difficult to fit school 
radio programs originating from such a 
source into an existing course of study 
for any particular grade level or for 
any specific locality. If school broad- 
casts are to serve their true purpose, 
however, they must be basically sup- 
plementary to the organized course of 
study and to the regular work of the 
class. In Ohio State University, Reed 
and Woelfel have done outstanding 
work in the construction of school 
broadcasts. They tell us that a given 
presentation should be judged as 
worth while or not worth while “in 
terms of the degree to which it either 
presents interesting and significant 
treatments of the content in some im- 
portant field or deals with some im- 
portant problem, regardless of whether 
or not the material is closely related to 
school subjects.” It remains true, 
despite the impossibility of planning 
broadcasts in terms of the maturity 
level of a single grade, that all factors 
of the school broadcast—the informa- 
tion presented, the ideas and con- 
cepts discussed, the vocabulary em- 
ployed, the structure and development 
of the broadcast, and even the produc- 
tion techniques—should be geared to 
the interests, the needs, and the 
emotional and intellectual maturity of 
the children. The attention span of 
the group addressed will determine the 
length of the broadcast. A fifteen- to 
twenty-minute presentation is usually 
better than one that exceeds thirty 
minutes. The short program will give 
the teacher time to establish a recep- 
tive mental set on the part of the class, 
and to follow up the actual broadcast 
with activities that fix the desired re- 
sults. No good is accomplished if the 
presentation fails to hold the interest of 
the group addressed. We must re- 
member that attention lies at the base 
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of mental power. The ideal broad- 
cast is one that takes sufficient time 
for the development of a unified pre- 
sentation in so skillful a manner as to 
hold the attention and interest of the 
group throughout the period. 


Organizing a School Broadcast 


It is a truism to say that a school 
broadcast must be well organized. 
It it does not have a clear purpose, or if 
it fails to make its listeners aware of 
this purpose, it will contribute nothing 
to the sum of the pupils’ learning. The 
old axiom, Semper aliquid certi pro- 
ponendum est, has particular applica- 
tion here. If there are many parts, 
they must have clear relationship one 
to another, and each should add to the 
development and emphasis of the main 
theme. It is futile to present many 
separate ideas in the course of a fifteen- 
or thirty-minute broadcast. The in- 
herent interest value of all parts is of 
the utmost importance. Without this 
interest value, it is impossible to em- 
ploy effective psychological techniques 
for fixing and clinching the learning re- 
sults. Mere didactic repetition of a 
concept tires the listener. Teachers 
and educators will be quick to detect 
any inaccuracy or lack of validity in 
the material presented. There is no 
place for odious propaganda; facts, 
concepts, and generalizations must not 
be presented with the bias that is 
characteristic of a political campaign. 
In a word, the educational broadcast 
must supplement the work of the 
teacher and facilitate the achievement 
of well-defined educational objectives. 
The single fact that twenty-nine States 
are known to be seriously considering 
the possibilities of developing State- 
wide educational FM broadcasting 
systems is proof that educators are 
alive to the potentialities of the radio 


in education. Teachers are coming in- 
creasingly to recognize the power of 
this new instructional medium for en- 
riching the content of school experi- 
ence. Research studies and experi- 
mentation conducted in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Harvard, Princeton, and else- 
where, provide both quantitative and 
qualitative proof of radio’s effective- 
ness. 

In a recent address the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, referred to a few perverse 
facts. First among these facts is the 
cold reality that a majority of the 
classrooms in our schools are still not 
equipped for radio reception. Sec- 
ondly, many of the schools which do 
have radio reception facilities are using 
a relatively small number of the radio 
programs suitable for school listening. 
He gives four reasons to account for 
the school’s failure to take full ad- 
vantage of educational programs: (1) 
a great many teachers have not had 
access to any convenient source of 
information concerning the availability 
of forthcoming radio programs of 
educational significance; (2) difficul- 
ties are involved in adjusting class 
schedules to match the particular 
time when programs produced for 
school listening are offered on the air; 
(3) frequently teachers have been un- 
able to find educational broadcasts 
sufficiently specific in content and em- 
phasis to meet the needs of their re- 
spective class groups; and (4) a great 
many teachers have been unable to use 
the radio because of a lack of adequate 
program reception facilities. 


Achieving Maximum Usefulness 


Late in the same address Com- 
missioner Studebaker suggests four 
major methods through which the 
radio will achieve its maximum useful- 
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ness in schools: (1) Live programs 
should be offered by commercial broad- 
casters." There is no doubt that 
schools equipped for program recep- 
tion will take advantage of offerings 
that help them to achieve their pur- 
poses. (2) Increasing use should be 
made of the commercial broadcasters’ 
programs, both sponsored and sustain- 
ing, rebroadcast to schools by FM 
educational stations. This suggestion 
presupposes the codperation of the 
commercial broadcaster, but there is 
splendid precedent for concluding that 
this will be gladly given. (3) There 
should be expanding use in schools of 
off-the-air recordings. These recordings 
make it possible for the individual 
school system to have at small ex- 
pense a rich and varied collection of 
educational programs always available. 
Where a school system or a school has 





accumulated a library of recorded pro- 
grams, the individual teacher should 
encounter relatively little difficulty in 
finding programs appropriate for spe- 
cific teaching requirements. (4) Spe- 
cific educational programs should be 
produced by FM educational stations. 
Mr. Studebaker is of the opinion that 
ultimately there will be established 
somewhere between 500 and 800 edu- 
cational FM stations in this country. 
He says further that these stations, 
according to present plans, will be 
distributed in such a way as to be 
capable of providing a diversified 
educational broadcast service to at 
least 85 per cent of our total national 
population. Educators are only be- 
ginning to sense the possibilities in- 
herent in radio communication for en- 
riching the educational experiences of 
boys and girls. 















Church History in the Instruction of 
Non-Catholics 


By STEPHEN McKEnwna, C.SS.R. 


II. 


In his farewell sermon at Ephesus 
St. Paul uttered the solemn warning: 
“I know that after my departure fierce 
wolves will get in among you, and will 
not spare the flock. And from among 
your own selves will rise men speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them.”” These prophetic words 
soon became a sad reality. Even while 
the Church was being persecuted by 
the Roman government, she had to 
meet the challenge of enemies within 
her own organization. 

Some Christians in the first centuries 
were attracted to Gnosticism, which 
explained the creation of the world, the 
origin of evil, and the Redemption in a 
manner totally at variance with the 
authorized Catholic teaching. The 
Montanists proclaimed the coming of a 
more spiritual religion than that 
which Christ had established. Nova- 
tian denied the right of the Church to 
forgive certain serious sins committed 
after Baptism. Faint rumblings of the 
distant storms were heard even in 
those early days, as men began to probe 
more deeply into the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. 

Fortunately these schisms and her- 
esies did not become very widespread, 
owing partly to the hostility of the Ro- 
man government towards all forms of 
Christianity. In fact, the outbreak of 
a persecution not seldom ended these 
internal dissensions. Men like Lu- 
cian of Antioch and Cyprian of Car- 


The Great Heresies 


thage, whose orthodoxy was not above 
suspicion, atoned for their errors by 
shedding their blood for Christ. But 
the peace which followed the legalizing 
of Christianity (in 313) did not last 
very long. Less than a decade later 
(320) there appeared the first of what 
may be truly called the “great her- 
esies.”” From that date until the year 
681 the principal enemies of the Church 
were, not the pagans, but some of her 
own members whose doctrines under- 
mined the very basis of the Christian 
religion. 


The Early Heresiarchs 


Arius, for example, taught that 
Christ was not truly God, while Eu- 
tyches and Sergius went to the opposite 
extreme and declared that Christ was 
not truly man. Nestorius asserted 
that the Blessed Virgin was the mother 
of a purely human person, and hence 
only a man, not the Son of God, had 
been born in the-stable of Bethlehem 
and died on the cross of Calvary. Pel- 
agius claimed that by our own unaided 
efforts we could easily reach the king- 
dom of heaven, thus doing away en- 
tirely with the supernatural element in 
Christianity. 

This centuries-long struggle between 
the Church and heresy was but a revi- 
val under a different form of that be- 
tween Christianity and paganism dur- 
ing the period of the persecutions. For 
the heretics were influenced, either 
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consciously or unconsciously, by the 
philosophy of ancient Greece; hence, 
they refused to accept the revealed 
dogmas that the human mind could not 
fully understand. It is hardly surpris- 
ing, then, that the great heresies arose 
in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria, where 
Greek culture had become so deeply 
rooted through the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great, three centuries before 
Christ. Even Pelagianism, which first 
appeared in Europe, can be traced back 
toeastern sources. Human pride, there- 
fore, was the principal cause of the vari- 
ous heresies, while social, political, and 
economic factors played but asecondary 
réle in their propagation and survival. 

The period of the heresies was a very 
critical one for the Church. Two of 
these heresiarchs, Nestorius and Ser- 
gius, were patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, and therefore enjoyed a tremen- 
dous prestige and authority among the 
clergy and laity of the Eastern Church. 
The other three men succeeded in gain- 
ing the support of some members of 
the hierarchy, and these bishops usu- 
ally became the recognized champions 
of the heretical doctrine. Many per- 
sons found it difficult to believe that 
Arius, Eutyches, and Pelagius, who 
had acquired a reputation for holiness, 
were deserving of condemnation be- 
cause of their doctrines. A further 
cause of confusion, especially for Cath- 
olics not deeply versed in theology, was 
that the heretics were usually very 
skillful in concealing their errors in 
language apparently quite orthodox. 
Finally, the attitude which the civil 
authorities took in this matter made it 
difficult to uproot heresy. 


Interference of Emperors in Religious 
Controversies 


Many of these emperors were con- 
vinced that they possessed the same 


supreme authority over the Christian 
religion as their predecessors did over 
the pagan religion. They had no hesi- 
tation, therefore, in settling religious 
disputes among their subjects, es- 
pecially as the disputes often disturbed 
the peace and stability of the empire. 
The eastern bishops, with but few ex- 
ceptions, made no objection to this ex- 
travagant claim, even though the em- 
perors at times were heretics or, what 
was equally dangerous, favored a com- 
promise in matters of doctrine. We 
shall offer two proofs of their subserv- 
ience. Within the space of three 
years, 357-60, the bishops at the 
command of the Emperor Constantius 
published three essentially different 
formulas of faith as the official Catholie 
teaching! A similar thing occurred in 
the fifth century when the doctrine of 
the two natures of Christ was under dis- 
cussion. The Emperor Marcian (450- 
57) was Catholic, the Emperor Basilis- 
cus (476-77) was a heretic, while the 
Emperor Zeno (478-91) favored a com- 
promise between the Catholics and the 
heretics. During the reign of each of 
these rulers councils were summoned at 
which the bishops gave approval to 
their contradictory religious policy. 

It was impossible to refute the her- 
etics by appealing to Sacred Scripture 
alone, for these men interpreted the 
sacred text in such a way as to justify 
their own teachings. St. Cyprian in 
the third century thought that the 
correct doctrine could easily be pre- 
served by all the members of the hier- 
archy acting in harmony. But the great 
heresies revealed the glaring defect in 
this principle. For now the bishops 
themselves were hopelessly divided 
over ‘the fundamental dogmas of our 
Faith. Each group was so convinced 
of the truth of its position that it ex- 
communicated the others and deposed 
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them from their bishoprics. Had it not 
been for the Bishop of Rome, the 
unity of Christendom would have been 
forever destroyed. 


Role of the Papacy 


During the first three centuries when 
Christianity was regarded by the Ro- 
man government as an illegal society 
and her members deserving of death, 
the rdle of the Papacy had been neces- 
sarily restricted. But even in those 
years there is ample testimony from 
important Christian writers to the pre- 
eminence of Rome. The pagan perse- 
cutors realized this fact as they became 
better acquainted with the true nature 
of Christianity. The Emperor Decius 
is even quoted as saying that he would 
rather see a rival army in the field than 
a bishop at Rome. But it was only 
amid the doubts and confusion caused 
by the heresies that the Catholic world 
became more aware of the sound advice 
given by St. Irenzus, the Bishop of 
Lyons, in the second century. Accord- 
ing to him the simplest and surest form 
for determining the truth or falsity of 
any doctrine was to compare it with 
that taught at Rome. And the reason 
he gave was that this Church had never 
been guilty of error, for she had pre- 
served the teachings of Christ in their 
purity and entirety, just as they had 
been transmitted to her by her two 
great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The history of the heresies reveals very 
clearly the decisive part which the Holy 
See played in settling disputed doc- 
trines. : 

At the beginning of practically every 
controversy, even though it happened 
thousands of miles from Rome, one of 
the first acts of both parties was to seek 
the support of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The Pope would examine the question 
most carefully and then pronounce 


sentence in clear language that ad- 
mitted of no compromise and that left 
no loop-hole for doubt or equivocation. 
Again the General Councils, where the 
bishops of the Catholic Church met to 
take concerted action against the her- 
etics, also recognized Rome’s authority. 
Though the Pope was not present at 
them himself, he presided over the 
sessions in the person of his legates. 
The Councils adopted the papal deci- 


‘sions as the official teaching of the 


Church, and excommunicated those 
who held the opposite opinion. Thus, 
the bishops at Chalcedon (451), the 
most important of all the early General 
Councils, after listening to Pope Leo’s 
condemnation of the errors of Eu- 
tyches exclaimed: ‘That is the Faith of 
the Apostles! All the orthodox among 
us believe it to be so! Anathema to 
him who believes otherwise! Peter has 
spoken through Leo!”’ 


Struggle between Church and State 


As the heretics refused to submit to 
the judgment of the Church, the Holy 
See rallied the Catholics to present a 
united front against them. It was the 
ruler of Rome, Pope Gelasius (492-96), 
who branded the open or secret support 
of the heretics by the civil authorities 
as an unwarranted interference in ec- 
clesiastical matters. A part of this 
polite but vigorous letter to the hereti- 
cal Emperor, Anastasius, is deserving 
of quotation, for it is the first authori- 
tative pronouncement on the rights of 
the Church and State in regard to 
Catholic doctrine: ‘For you know, 
most gracious son, that though you 
preside over humankind by virtue of 
your office, you bow your neck piously 
to those in charge of divine things and 
from them you ask the things of your 
salvation; and hence you realize that 
in the order of salvation you must sub- 
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mit yourself rather than control, and 
that in these matters you are depend- 
ent on their judgment and do not 
desire them to be subject to your 
will.”’ 

In this long and critical struggle the 
Sovereign Pontiffs were ably assisted 
by such Saints as Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and Augustine. These men, noted 
for their scholarship as well as their 
sanctity, refuted the false and ex- 
plained the true doctrines in language 
that at times reached the perfection of 
the ancient Greek and Roman classics. 
Unlike some of their colleagues in the 
hierarchy, they refused to accept any 
compromise when some fundamental 
doctrine of the Church was at stake. 
They would not yield in such a matter 
even when their enemies spread the 
vilest calumnies about them, deposed 
them from their dioceses, and with the 
aid of the civil authorities drove them 
into exile, or hunted them down like 
common thieves and murderers. When 
they were called upon to do so, they 
willingly laid down their lives for so no- 
ble a cause, as did Pope St. Martin and 
St. Flavian of Constantinople. Their 
sentiments were those of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria: ‘‘My greatest desire is to 
labor, to live, and to die for the Faith 
of Christ.”’ 


Elimination of Early Heresies 


There were moments during these 
centuries when the triumph of heresy 
seemed to be a foregone conclusion. 
One need only recall the well-known 
saying of St. Jerome: ‘“The world awoke 


and marvelled to find itself Arian.” 
Yet, to-day Arianism and Pelagianism 
are listed among the forgotten religions 
of mankind. The heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches, however, have con- 
tinued down to the present time, 
though there are serious divergences 
among the members of each sect in 
matters of doctrine. While we must 
lament these losses, still the heresies 
were not an unmixed evil. 

In spite of the powerful forces ar- 
rayed against her, the Church had suc- 
ceeded in retaining the allegiance of the 
vast majority of her members. There 
was now greater unity in regard to the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and supernat- 
ural grace, while the language of the 
Church on these fundamental doctrines 
became clearer and more precise. 
Catholics now began to realize as 
never before the precious treasures 
that had lain concealed in the dogmas 
under attack. One example will suf- 
fice. The devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, so characteristic of Catholic 
life in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times, received a great impetus when 
the Church at the Council of Ephesus 
(431) condemned Nestorius and offici- 
ally proclaimed Mary as the Mother of 
God. 

The voice of Christ had once stilled 
the raging Sea of Galilee and saved the 
vessel of the Apostles from shipwreck. 
A similar miracle took place during the 
period of the heresies. Again it was 
Christ, speaking through His Vicars on 
earth and His Saints, who preserved the 
Church amid the storms that her ene- 
mies had raised up against her. 





Answers to Questions 


Asthmatic and Communion 
without Fasting 


Question: I have in my parish a 
middle-aged man who suffers rather 
severely from asthma, particularly dur- 
ing the night. He can get relief only 
through the constant use of medicine, 
and therefore cannot observe the Eu- 
charistic fast. He is up and around 
most of the day and does some odd jobs 
about the house. May he enjoy the 
privilege of Canon 858, § 2? 

SACERDOS SOLICITUS. 


Answer: The Canon in question 
deals with those who have been sick 
for a month without certain hope of a 
speedy recovery, and allows them, 
with the advice of the confessor, to re- 
ceive Holy Communion once or twice 
a week after having taken medicine 
or liquid nourishment. The Canon 
uses the term “decumbunt,” and the 
question simply resolves itself into 
this: ‘Can this man be classed among 
the ‘decumbentes’?”’ 

On March 25, 1907, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council declared 
that the term “decumbunt’’ in the 
original decree of Pius X, dated De- 
cember 7, 1906, meant not only per- 
sons confined to bed through sickness, 
but also those who can get out of bed 
for several hours a day and those who 
cannot through reason of their sickness 
remain in bed. Since the New Code 
uses the same term as the Decree of 
1906—“Infirmi qui jam a mense de- 
cumbunt’”—authors generally agree 
that the declaration of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council still holds 
good. The amount of time spent in 
bed is, therefore, beside the point. 
Anyone who has been sick for a month, 


is unable to fast, and is confined to his 
room or house may, with the advice of 
the confessor, make use of the privilege 
granted by the above-mentioned 
Canon. Furthermore, we are of the 
opinion that, even if the man in ques- 
tion lives near the church and is able 
to assist at Mass, he may enjoy this 
privilege. However, if he is able to do 
a day’s work, he can hardly be num- 
bered among the ‘‘decumbentes.”’ But 
in this case he would still be permitted 
to receive Communion not fasting sev- 
eral times a year—for example, during 
the Easter Season, during a mission, to 
gain the Portiuncula Indulgence, or 
even to make the Nine First Fridays. 
This seems to be a case where epieikeia 
is admissible. 


Restitution for Defrauding the 
Government 


Question: A soldier who is soon to 
be discharged from the army defrauded 
the Government of several thousand 
dollars by secretly selling army sup- 
plies and retaining the money. In all 
likelihood, he will receive a pension 
when he returns. How can he make 
restitution, and will it be permissible 
to restore the amount over a period of 
several years? 

A PRIEST FRIEND. 


Answer: Restitution to the Federal 
Government can be made by buying 
war bonds, money orders, stamps, etc., 
and destroying them. If he finds it 
morally impossible or extremely diffi- 
cult to make full restitution within a 


_ Short period of time, he would certainly 
be permitted to make it piecemeal by 


restoring small amounts monthly, semi- 
annually, or annually over a period of 
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years if necessary until he has approxi- 
mated the amount obtained unjustly. 


Is Tubal Pregnancy Pathological? 


Question: In a case of unruptured 
tubal pregnancy, is it lawful before the 
term of viability to remove the unrup- 
tured tube with the living fetus to fore- 
stall grave danger to the mother’s life? 

PRIEST OF A FORMER GENERATION. 


Answer: Medical men to-day are 
quite commonly agreed that tubal 
pregnancy constitutes a pathological 
condition and is as much a threat to 
the mother’s life as a cancerous uterus. 
The theologians of the past century 
who held that it was gravely sinful to 
remove an unruptured tube containing 
a living fetus, because such a procedure 
is direct killing, were right in their 
principle but wrong in their facts. 
They based their arguments on the 
assumption that tubal pregnancy did 
not constitute a pathological condition. 
Laboratory science has since proved 
that even before external rupture of 
the tube the blood vessels in the mus- 
cle walls of the tube are ruptured, 
causing profuse hemorrhage within 
the tissues; the muscular coats of the 
tube are split and dissected, and fre- 
quently incipient infection is present. 
The tube itself, therefore, is a distinct 
danger to the life of the mother, and 
hence its removal, even when it con- 
tains an unviable fetus, is not direct 
but indirect killing. If delay does not 
seriously endanger the mother’s life, 
the operation ought to be postponed 
until the fetus is viable. The excision 
of a tube (together with its contents) 
which is a distinct source of grave 
danger to the life of the mother, is 
therefore lawful even if the mother’s 
life is not immediately in danger, but 
there is a greater probability of saving 
the mother’s life if the operation is per- 









formed at once. In every case the bap- 
tism of the fetus must be provided for. 


Did the Holy See Forbid Dances 
under Church Auspices ? 


Question: Is it correct to say that 
a Decree from Rome, some years ago, 
respecting dances on church property 
in Canada and the United States for- 
bids this practice in these countries? 
If the view is correct, to what source 
might one apply for a copy of the de- 
cree and for interpretations of same? 
DUBITANS. 


Answer: Yes; The Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Consistory on March 31, 
1916, renewed and enlarged upon 
Canon 290 of the Third Council of 
Baltimore and forbade dancing under 
church auspices. The Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation can be found in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis, VIII, 147. 
Then the same Congregation in an- 
swer to a further query declared on 
December 10, 1917, that the prohibi- 
tion of 1916 includes daytime or early 
evening dances even unaccompanied 
by a dinner or held after the manner of 
a picnic (Acta Apostolice Sedis, X, 
17). Bouscaren gives a good summary 
of the matter in his “Canon Law Di- 
gest,’”’ I, 137-138. 


Is This a Mass Foundation? 


Question: Coming into my present 
parish I found that twenty years ago a 
parishioner had left the residue of his 
estate for Masses for the repose of his 
own soul and that of his near relatives. 
The will that the lawyer drew up for 
him said in perpetuity, and in this 
State courts interpret that word as 
meaning a period of years if the circum- 
stances warrant such interpretation. 
Now, the testator could not have got- 
ten such notion from the practice of 
this old-time parish, which is without 
Mass foundations; hence, there is a 
real likelihood, but not a certainty, 


\ 
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that he meant the residue, if any re- 
mained after the provisions of his will 
had been carried out, was to be used 
for Masses. Neither the pastor of that 
time nor the bishop was aware of that 
provision of the will; hence, something 
like a third of the money since it came 
into the possession of the church has 
been used for Masses in hand. Now, 
what is to be done with what is left, 
running into some hundreds of dollars? 


PAROCHUS VOLENS NOLENS. 


Answer: Surely the Masses already 
said in good faith and probably in ac- 


’ cordance with the testator’s real will 


must be counted out of the sum. 

Then, since the Code declares in 
Canon 1544, §1, that Mass foundations 
can run for a long time as well as in 
perpetuity, and since canonists bring 
the term “long time’’ down even to ten 
years, there is justification for the pas- 
tor investing under episcopal super- 
vision the sum left for twenty years 
and using the annual returns for 
Masses, even for Sung Masses. With 
the expiration of the twenty years, the 
sum might be used in yearly quotas for 
another twenty years for Low Masses 
at the rate of the stipend for urgent 
Masses. 

In this way the testator’s will of hav- 


~ ing the Masses said in the parish with- 


out burden to the pastor in charge will 
have been carried out. Also the prob- 
able wish of having a true Mass foun- 
dation would have been complied with— 
some bishops rightly refuse to let Mass 
foundations run beyond twenty years. 
And lastly the local church authorities 
are thus giving a safely and generously 
just interpretation to the testator’s 
provision, for what could have turned 
out to be no residue at all. 


What of Unitarian Baptism? 


Question: How does the Church 
look upon baptism administered by 


the Unitarians? Is it valid, doubtful, 
or invalid? I notice in ‘Christian 
Denominations,” by Krull, C.PP.S., 
that “they deny all Sacraments but 
generally adhere to the rite of infant 
baptism.’? I am concerned with this 
question because I am investigating a 
matriage in which a dispensation for 
mixed religion was granted where the 
non-Catholic was a Unitarian, bap- 
tized asa Unitarian. Wuttinc PAsTor. 


Answer: The Church doesn’t pro- 
nounce individually on non-Catholic 
baptisms. She lays down principles; 
and if these are clearly applicable to 
the individual baptism, then the priest 
or the higher church-official concerned 
applies those principles. If there is a 
manifest defect of matter or form, the 
priest concerned with receiving that 
person into the Church baptizes ab- 
solutely the convert; whereas if the 
principle is only dubiously applicable, 
he gives conditional baptism. So also 
with a defect of intention or a dubious 
defect of intention. The Church does 
declare there is a presumptively cer- 
tain defect of intention, if an investi- 
gation shows there was an unmistak- 
ably heretical ritual used in conferring 
the baptism and a contrary and true 
intention does not emerge from the 
investigation. So, too, in the judicial 
order and in the administrative process 
for applying the privilege of favor of 
faith. 

In the case at hand, the chances are 
that an investigation will reveal there 
was a defect of form, even it it is found 
that the Trinitarian formula of bap- 
tism was used; for it is not enough 
that the form be used materially, it 
must also be used formally. For Pope 
Leo XIII said in his discussion and 
recondemnation of Anglican Orders 
that if originally the form, Receive the 
Holy Ghost for the office of a bishop, priest 
or deacon, respectively; had been used, 
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the ordinations would have been 
equally invalid on the score of defective 
form because those words would have 
been used in a Protestant sense, not 
a Catholic sense either explicitly or im- 
plicitly. 

So, the Unitarians who deny the 
existence of the Holy Trinity are most 
likely to give the Trinitarian formula 
an heretical sense if they use it in bap- 
tizing, a thing they may do as did the 
Anglicans under Elizabeth and previ- 
ously under Edward when they kept 
the words of consecration in the Com- 
munion Service but did not use them 
in a consecratory sense because they 
wanted communion without Mass and 
without the Real Presence also. 

In the Council of Nicza a perfect 
parallel of Unitarian baptism was 
condemned as invalid; for the Fathers 
of Nicza ordered converts from among 
the Paulianists to be re-baptized (not 
conditionally but absolutely). Now, 
some say this was because the Paulian- 
ists did not use the Trinitarian for- 
mula; but St. Athanasius and Saint Pope 
Innocent admitted that these heretics 
did use the Trinitarian form but not in 
the Trinitarian sense. 

This, though, has to be ascertained 
in each case; first, by getting the bap- 
tizing minister, if alive, to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire and other ministers of the 
group in the vicinity. If the baptizing 
minister is dead, then his successor. 
And in addition to the ordinary queries 
about the nature of the ritual used and 
its purpose, etc., those ministers should 
also be asked to describe the method of 
their baptizing, and the words used; 
and if these are the Trinitarian form, 
the ministers should be asked if they 
use those words in the Christian mean- 
ing or the Unitarian or Universalist 
meaning; and if the latter, to kindly 
state that meaning. 





Too many priests conclude that the 
mere use of the right formula neces- 
sarily makes the form valid. They 
forget the distinction the Church 
made in the Nesqually Instruction be- 
tween the private error of the baptiz- 
ing minister and the public error of the 
sect acted upon by that sect in bap- 
tism. For the Holy Office said in that 
document that the private error of the 
minister was not pertinent; but the 
practice of the sect itself in baptism 
was, and that this could be found in 
the book of ritual used by the Metho- 
dists in question. And that this ritual 
was the only thing that constituted a 
presumption—not the private errors 
of individual ministers, the general 
carelessness of ministers, also. The 
unbelieving doctor baptizes validly 
when asked by the mother of a dying 
Catholic child because he adopts the 
intention of the mother. The user of 
an heretical ritual does not unless he 
expressly elicits a true intention—a 
thing to be proved. 


Finger Bowl at the Lavabo 


Question: I notice that a certain 
priest has made a slight change in one 
of the ceremonies of the Mass. In- 
stead of holding his fingers so that 
water may be poured on them, he 
merely dips his fingers into a prepared 
bowl of water held by the altar boy. 
Is this liturgically permissible? 


PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: The Ritus servandus in cel- 
ebratione Missé (VII, 6) seems very 
clear on this point: ‘‘Accedit ad cornu 
Epistole, ubi stans, ministro aquam 
fundente, lavat manus, id est, extremi- 
tates digitorum pollicis et indicis, di- 
cens Psalmum.’’ Consequently, the 
use of the prepared bowl of water is 
clearly not in accord with the Missal. 
However, those who are forced to cele- 
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brate Mass without a server will find 
the use of such a bowl most convenient. 
Its use in this case is declared to be 
sanctioned by J. O’Connell in “The 
Celebration of Mass,”’ p. 473. 


Commemoration of Ember Day 


Question: Every time I commemo- 
rate an Ember Day with two prayers I 
am in doubt as to which prayer to say. 
For instance, on September 19 I said 
the Mass of St. Januarius and Com- 
panions. This came on the Wednesday 
of the September Ember Days. In 


commemorating the Ember Day should 
I have said the prayer before the first 
Epistle or the one before the second 
Epistle? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: In the commemoration of 
an Ember Day the first prayer is al- 
ways used. “Quando fit Commemo- 
ratio de Feria Quatuor Temporum, 
pro Ferize Commemoratione dicitur 
prima Oratio, que concordat cum 
Officio” (Rubrice generales Missalis, 
VII, 4). 

















BHomiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


First Sunday of Advent 
The Thought of Eternity 


““My words shall not pass away’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The thought of eternity dominates the Ad- 
vent Liturgy. 

(2) The thought of eternity should powerfully 
influence our conduct. 

(3) Various graces are needed if we would 
live for eternity. 

(4) A lively sense of eternity engenders de- 
tachment from earthly things. 


The Liturgy of Advent is saturated 
with the thought of eternity. The 
opening Gospel of the season is like an 
atomic bomb that dissolves the turbu- 
lent vanities of this temporal scene, and 
leaves only the silence and peace of 
eternity. What we tend to value most 
will pass away; what we fail to value 
as we should will abide. This material 
earth so enchanting to our senses, this 
man-made heaven in whose joys the 
heart can never come to rest—these 
will pass away. Words will pass away 
—the empty wordsofmen. Thanks to 
the printing press and radio we are 
besotted with words. Never was 
language so divorced from reality as 
now. On every side our desires and 
loyalties are baited with empty words: 
the empty words of the advertiser; 
the empty words of politicians; the 


empty words of international diplo- 
macy; the empty words of false reli- 
gion and philosophy. How equivocal 
language has become! Who is so naive 
as to imagine that words like ‘‘fascist,”’ 
“aggressor,” ‘“‘war criminal,’’ over 
which half the world has been laid in 
ruin, have an exact correspondence to 
reality? How good to know that one 
day this flood-tide of empty, dishonest 
verbiage will ebb forever, and only the 
words of Christ will remain. We 
should come to the Liturgy these days 
with the eagerness of desert travellers 
approaching an oasis, for the Church 
eschews the words that will pass away, 
and nourishes our souls with the words 
that will remain. 


Eternity Embraces Time 


When God became incarnate, eter- 
nity embraced time, and time was 
swallowed up in eternity. Notice how 
the thought of eternity dominates the 
Liturgy of the Mass to-day. The pre- 
vailing sentiment is that of turning our 
backs on the laborious frivolity of our 
earthly existence and fixing our 
thought on God and the life to come. 
The Gospel sounds the keynote with 
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its burning phrases about the end of 
the world. As occurs so often in the 
Mass, the Epistle moralizes about the 
truth enunciated in the Gospel. The 
Gospel being so, our conduct should 
be such. Christ in the Gospel dissi- 
pates the heavy mists of time and lets 
the light of eternity shine through. 
St. Paul envisages the effect as sun 
shining through your bedroom window 
in the morning. It wakes you. It is 
time to be up. You are passive while 
you sleep; you are active when awake. 
Sleeping is a vegetable existence. Once 
you awake, your mind reasserts its 
sway over your behavior, and you re- 
sume being a rational creature. St. 
Paul dismisses all living which is not 
governed by revealed truth as sleep, 
a passive existence, under the thrall of 
blind passion. He dismisses worldiness 
as “night,” and the activity of the 
worldling as “works of darkness.” 
Like an insistent mother at the bed 
side of a lazy child whom she would get 
off in time to school or work, St. Paul 
is impatient of our remaining torpid in 
sin when, through the words of Christ, 
the brightness of eternity is shining 
upon us. He would have us get up 
and exert ourselves and our Christian 
faith strongly influence our behavior. 
When you have something very pleas- 
ant in prospect for the day—an ex- 
cursion to the seashore, a game of golf, 
or a visit from a dear friend—you find 
it easier to get up of a morning. With 
the words of Christ enlightening us, the 
grace of Christ assisting us, and the 
joys of heaven in prospect for us, we 
should find it easy to throw off our 
spiritual drowsiness and the deadly 
torpor of self-indulgence. “Salvation 
is near.’’ Our Best Friend is about to 
visit us. Christmas is coming, when 
the Son of God was born in the Flesh. 
Let us “rise from sleep.” “Let us 


walk honestly, as in the day,”’ eschew- 
ing frivolity and all the riot of passion. 


Living by Hope 


The Epistle and Gospel furnish us 
food for thought, and thought begets 
prayerful aspirations. In the rest of 
the Mass Liturgy the Church furnishes 
inspired phrases with which to fledge 
our prayerful impulses. To live for 
God and eternity is to live by hope and 
trust; for God is not to be seen, and 
eternity is here but a promise and a 
prospect. See what beautiful prayers 
of hope and trust the Church places 
onourlips. ‘In Thee,O My God, I put 
my trust,” runs the Introit, and pres- 
ently the Offertory will echo it. To 
live in terms of eternity—sub specie 
@ternitatis—is to live as God lives; 
and so we ask for divine wisdom: 
“Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me, and 
teach me Thy paths.” But thisearthly | 
pilgrimage is beset with snares and 
pitfalls for the godly; for, however de- 
ceptive earth’s charms, they are still 
charms, and our senses are so suscept- 
ible. Hence, in to-day’s Prayer we 
seek ‘‘rescue from dangers’ and “de- 
liverance.”’ To live for eternity is to 
be pure of heart, and so in the Secret we 
ask for ‘‘cleansing’’ and “purity.” 
To live for eternity is to be godfearing 
and reverent, which are exactly the 
graces we ask in the last prayer or 
Postcommunion. 


Life the Vestibule to Eternity 


When a distinguished student and 
author of our day was recently dis- 
covered by an American journalist in 
Rome, after its occupation by our 
troops, he expressed a singular indif- 
ference to current events. He gave as 
the reason that he lived only for eter- 
nity. The saints are not so aloof from 
events as that, hecause of their bearing 
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on the neighbor, to whom in their char- 
ity the saints are not indifferent. But 
saints do preserve their peace of mind, 
to remain serene amid the vicissitudes 
of time. And the reason is because 
they live sub specie eternitatis, as the 
Latin phrase has it. They view every- 
thing in the light of eternity, and in 
that light every earthly misfortune 
loses the power to rob them of their 
peace and serenity. When you are ina 
doctor’s or dentist’s waiting room, you 
never lose the feeling that it is but a 
stage in your progress, and that the 
next stage is the important one. You 
take up a magazine and scan it—but 









with a detached air, ready when the 
nurse nods to you to drop your reading 
and proceed on your real business. For 
the saint, earth is but a waiting room 
for eternity. He perches on earth, so 
to say, but keeps poised for his flight 
to eternity. He keeps ever in mind 
that this is not his lasting city. He 
never ceases to feel the imminence of 
eternity. Hence his detachment from 
earth. Hence his refusal to be en- 
grossed with its interests. Hence the 
otherworldly spirit of the Advent Lit- 
urgy. On the first Christmas day, 
God came to us in time that He might 
bring us back with Him to eternity. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Mary Typifies the True Dignity of Man 


“Thou art all fair, O Mary” (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Feast is an antidote to the current de- 
spair of human nature. 

(2) Sin has disfigured what God made good 
and fair. 

(3) Man is indebted to the Church for preach- 
ing the true foundation of his dignity 
and greatness. 


The Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception comes as a refreshing contrast 
to the low views of human nature 
which prevail in our day. Various in- 
fluences have combined to degrade 
man in his own esteem. There is the 
all-pervading materialism of our times, 
which denies, by implication at least, 
the spiritual element in the universe, 
and therefore the immortality of the 
human soul. Man enjoys a high form 
of life, the highest indeed that is 
known; but his life is entirely bounded 
by the physical horizons which our 
senses behold. Such is the view of man 





in this age of rank materialism. Sci- 
entific studies hold sway to-day. These 
are concerned, of course, with matter 
and its properties; and since the work- 
ings of the physical universe are en- 
chanting to behold, man has forgotten 
his soul. But science holds man in 
contempt, for science knows nothing 
of man’s real.dignity. It regards him 
as merely the development of lower 
animal forms, and reduces his noble 
capacities of thought and feeling to 
elemental brutish appetites. To sci- 
ence, man is but a delinquent part of 
nature, upsetting its orderly processes, 
causing more trouble than he is worth. 
With such low views of human nature 
prevailing, it is not surprising that the 
foremost political philosophy of the day 
dismisses the mass of men with the 
contemptuous phrase, “‘proletariat,”’ 
strips man of his dignity and freedom, 
and makes him a slave of the State. 
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Human Nature Comes into Its Own 


In Mary Immaculate, whom we 
honor to-day, human nature comes 
back into its own. In her, whose 
soul was never for a moment shadowed 
by even original sin, we behold the 
undimmed splendor of our spiritual 
nature. She is truly our boast, and 
not less our boast because she is our 
“solitary boast.’ In her we see how 
good our nature is in itself, as it first 
came from the hands of God. Behold- 
ing her we understand the lyric ad- 
miration of the Psalmist, who ex- 
claimed: ‘“Thou hast made us a little 
less than the angels.’”’ What brings 
our nature into discredit with unbeliev- 
ers or shallow observers is its disfigure- 
ment by original sin. But this dis- 
figurement is not of its essence; and 
when this disfigurement is wholly ab- 
sent, as in the case of Mary, the Church 
truthfully exclaims: ‘Thou art all 
fair.” The Psalmist said: ‘‘What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that Thou dost visit 
Him?” He was not deprecating ‘the 
worth of man, as some seem to think. 
He was rather proclaiming the sublime 
worth of man, of whom God is so 
mindful; whom God visited, uniting 
man’s nature to His own and becoming 
incarnate in the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ. The modern cynic fastens his 
gaze on the wounds which sin has 
wrought in man and despises him. 
But God does not despise man. He 
knew our nature before it was wounded 
by sin, when it sprang fair and un- 
spotted from His creative love. He 
not only created our nature the highest 
and fairest of things visible, but He 
enabled it by sanctifying grace to par- 
ticipate in His own divine goodness and 
holiness: “‘Be thou perfect as thy 
Heavenly Father.” “Love is not love 
that alters when it alteration finds,” 


sang the poet. God’s love for us did 
not alter with the alteration of our sin. 
In Mary He even surpassed His first 
fair creation, endowing our nature in 
Mary with the “fullness” of grace and 
making it the living tabernacle of His 
only begotten Son. 


The Church Emphasizes Human 
Dignity 


Without the knowledge which God 
has revealed to him, man would never 
know the sublime dignity that is his. 
He has that great exponent of revealed 
truth, the Catholic Church, to thank 
for the idea of human dignity which 
persists, even where its revealed origin 
is ignored or denied. From that idea 
issues the ferment for human freedom 
in the world, which continues to seethe 
under the most crushing despotism, and 
strikes fear in the dark soul of the most 
entrenched dictator. A nature which 
has been so exalted and adorned, and 
has so intimately communed with 
Divinity as did ours in Mary, will never 
submit to be degraded by devilish 
men. Scoffers and irreligious persons 
condemn Christianity for producing a 
menial attitude in its adherents. As 
if to be meek were to be menial. Christ 
was an exemplar of meekness. But 
who would ever think of Christ as 
menial? Or as if to obey—that is, to 
conform to what is true and right— 
were servility. Christ was obedient, 
even unto death; but the legion of 
His enemies would have exclaimed that 
He was anything but servile. In the 
last century or so a group of French 
philosophers undertook to correct in 
Christianity what they considered its 
too great concentration on God and its 
consequent neglect of man. They en- 
deavored to erect a religion of hu- 
manity, in which man would be wor- 
shipped, and man’s greater honor and 
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glory would be served. Needless to 
say, the religion died a-borning. Man 
is no fit object of religious worship in 
his imperfect and sinful condition, and 
the common sense of the multitude 
recognized as much. But when human 
nature is purified of sin and sanctified 
by grace, when it excels in virtue as 
with the Saints, then it is indeed 
worthy of honor and veneration. There 
is in the Catholic Church a thriving 
religion of humanity, and the only sen- 
sible religion of humanity there can be. 
It expresses itself in our veneration for 
myriad Saints, and culminates in our 
profound devotion to the Immaculate 






One, our nature’s boast, the fullness of 
grace, Mary, the Mother of God. A 
Church in which the dignity of our 
nature is so clearly taught, so pro- 
foundly felt, and so abundantly ven- 
erated, will never be at rest as long as 
a single human being is despised, de- 
graded, or enslaved. And for this a 
regimented and tyrannically governed 
world should be thankful to-day. Let 
us seek through the powerful interces- 
sion of Mary to be freed of al] sin, 
which disfigures and debases that fair 
and noble nature with which God has 
endowed us. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


The Baptist’s Mission 


“Blessed ts he that shall not be scandalized in Me’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) John the Baptist prepared the hearts of 
men to receive the preaching of Christ. 
(2) His generation followed him because he 
did not follow his generation. 
(3) John preached especially against greed, 
which flourishes in our day. 


It has been said that Christianity 
would benefit most to-day from the 
appearance of another John the Bap- 
tist. We know that from time to time 
God raises up great Saints to do a spe- 
cial work or wield a special influence in 
the world. It was the mission of the 
Baptist to make the immediate prep- 
aration for the advent of Christ—not 
for the birth of Christ, fer John was 
about the same age as Our Lord, but 
for the manifestation of Christ in His 
public life. When John began this 
work of preparing the way for Christ, 
religion had long since deteriorated 
among the Jews. It had become an 
empty formalism. The highest eccle- 





siastical authorities were sordid career 
men like Annas and Caiphas. The 
temple was the center of an unholy 
traffic, which was later to stir the 
wrath of Christ. The poor, who com- 
prised the great majority of the popula- 
tion, were held in scorn, and no atten- 
tion was paid to the welfare of their 
immortal souls. Society was domi- 
nated, on the one hand, by religious 
fanatics called Pharisees, who made 
religion gdious and intolerable by their 
extreme severity, and, on the other 
hand, by a well-to-do, cosmopolitan 
class called Sadducees and Herodians, 
who were just as pagan and carnal as 
their Roman overlords. Some revival 
of a genuine religious spirit was called 
for if Our Lord’s preaching was not to 
fall on ears utterly deaf. John the 
Baptist supplied the needed revival. 
Suddenly appearing as if from nowhere, 
he preached what might be called a 
protracted mission on the banks of the 
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Jordan river, hard by the temple city 
of Jerusalem. Soon multitudes were 
attracted by the report of his holiness 
and his preaching, showing the latent 
hunger for goodness and religion in the 
hearts of men. The hearts of sinners 
were softened, and great was the num- 
ber of conversions to a godlier way of 
life. It was from John’s devoted fol- 
lowers that Christ chose most of His 
Apostles. And in those who heard him, 
a truer, finer understanding of religion 
and piety was implanted. 


The Baptist’s Mission 


John was the son of Zachary and 
Elizabeth, both of an ancient priestly 
line, and both ‘‘just before God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and jus- 
tifications of the Lord without blame.” 
The events surrounding his birth, 
which were a series of miracles, are 
narrated by St. Luke in great detail. 
His mother was old and childless 
when she conceived and bore her son. 
The choice of his name was directly 
inspired by God. He was purified 
from original sin while yet unborn, and 
at his birth the Mother of God was 
probably waiting on John’s mother. 
It is believed that early in his youth 
he retired into the desert places of Ju- 
dea and there lived a hermit’s life of 
great austerity—a life of heroic re- 
nunciation and constant communion 
with God. Then, as the time for 
Christ’s public ministry approached, 
John appeared on the banks of the 
Jordan, clad in a ‘“‘garment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins: and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey.’”’ “Do penance,” he cried, 
“for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
The gaunt, shaggy hermit could 


scarcely have been an attractive figure 
at least by our standards of personal 
appearance. His was no polished rhet- 


oric, or comfortable assurance of sal- 
vation. “Bring forth fruit worthy of 
penance,” he cried. ‘Think not to 
say within yourselves: ‘We have Abra- 
ham for our father.’... For now the 
axe is laid to the root of the trees.” 
He flayed the Pharisees for their hypoc- 
risy, and the easy-going Sadducsee 
for their worldliness. Forbidding as 
such preaching must have been to a 
“wicked and adulterous generation,” 
as Christ was later to characterize 
it, yet all classes of society flocked 
around him, and many confessed their 
sins and were baptized with the bap- 
tism of penance. Our Lord Himself 
mingled with the sinners who flocked 
to John, and received baptism at John’s 
hands. 


Why John Attracted His Contemporaries 


His work of ushering in the public 
ministery of Christ finished, John re- 
tired into Galilee, where he was ap- 
prehended by the dissolute prince, 
Herod, whose wickedness he had con- 
demned. In a gruesome scene of de- 
pravity and vengeance, John was fi- 
nally beheaded. Our Lord Himself 
preached his funeral oration, as it 
were, and declared him the grandest 
man that ever lived. John was a stark 
contradiction to the times in which 
he lived. He helped his generation, not 
by flattering it or going along with it, 
but by scorning its spirit and contra- 
dicting its ways. ‘Be not conformed 
to this world,” said St. Paul, defining 
in a phrase the Christian spirit. He 
might have had John in mind when he 
spoke. Without becoming a fanatic 
or in any degree inhuman, John fiercely 
refused to be conformed to this world. 
His generation followed him because 
he would not follow his generation. 

His generation flocked to him be- 
cause it sensed that he alone had the 
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remedy for what ailed it. His unworld- 
liness, his sincerity, his contempt of 
temporal good and honors, his sterling 
holiness, his worshipping of God in 
spirit and in truth—these were what 
his generation needed. Later it would 
be attracted by the same qualities in 
Christ—again sensing where its true 
welfare lay. May our generation be 
similarly aroused to its true need, its 
only remedy! 


Our Generation and John’s 


Ours is a grosser generation than 
John’s. Our chief solicitude is for our 
bodily wants, interests and comforts. 
Twice in this generation world wars 
have been fought. And whatever the 
noble war-crys or honorable preten- 
sions, these wars in the last analysis 
were fought for material reasons: for 
territories, raw materials, populations 
to exploit. We hear much now about 
reéducating the conquered countries. 
Dives would reéducate Lazarus. How 
can we teach what we have not 
learned? The conquered countries 
perished through their materialism. 
Are we less material-minded than they? 
The unchecked love of pleasure in a 
man can lead him on to every vice. 
The unchecked love of material goods 
in a nation, when these are not en- 
joyed in abundance, leads a nation to 
be aggressive, dishonorable, treacher- 
ous, cruel, barbarous. It is no credit 
to us that we have not been aggressive 
or upset the peace of the world. Won- 
derfully endowed with land, raw ma- 
terials and geographical advantages, 
what provocation have we had to be 
aggressive? A poor man, who has been 
thieving, is not likely to be impressed 
when a rich man admonishes him about 
his sin. He may be impressed when 
admonished by another poor man who, 





through virtuous motives, has re- 
tained himself from thieving. John 
the Baptist could reéducate his gener- 
ation, because his life and spirit were a 
flat contradition to his generation. But 
we cannot hope to reéducate the con- 
quered countries out of the materialism 
which brought about their downfall, 
as long as we remain as materialistic as 
they. It is significant that John’s 
preaching, apart from its basic moral 
principles, is chiefly an attack on greed. 
He said: ‘He that hath two coats, let 
him give to him that hath none; and 
he that hath meat, let him do in like 
manner.’ He told the tax collectors 
not to seek for a penny above what the 
law exacted. He admonished the sol- 
diers against foraging, terrorizing or 
looting, telling them to be content: 
with their pay. 


Besetting Vices of Our Day 


Greed and the love of pleasure are 
the besetting sins of our day. Listen 
to our conversations if you do not real- 
ize that nowadays we are preoccupied 
about money and a good time. When 
John attacked these things, he was 
seeking to prepare men’s souls to re- 
ceive Christ. We can have no part 
with Christ as long as these sentiments 
dominate our souls. We are Christians 
in name only as long as our chief solic- 
itude is about our bodily wants, in- 
terests and comforts. God's grace is 
no less powerful to transform us than 
when it worked through the ministry 
of John. Then it converted many from 
the ways of greed and pleasure, and 
fitted their souls to receive Christ. 
May it now convert us! May we 
cease to follow our generation so that 
our generation may follow us, who fol- 
low Christ! 
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‘ Third Sunday of Advent 
The Nearness of Christ 
“There hath stood one in the midst of you, whom you know not” (Gospel). 
SYNOPSIS: Many tears have probably been 
(1) We fail to realize the nearness and dear- ched over that passage. Gabriel’s 
ness of Christ. ‘ ; 
(2) Such realization is an abundant source failure to recognize the nearness of 
of happiness. his beloved has wrung many a heart. 
(3) Our craving for happiness cannot be satis- But the Angels of God, if they could 
fied by creatures. feel sadness, would weep over a more 


There is a most pathetic passage in 
Longfellow’s poem, Evangeline, which 
has to do with a tragic failure of recog- 
nition. The Acadians had been evicted 
by the British from their farms and 
fisheries in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. In the little Acadian 
. town of Grand Pre there was a lass 
named Evangeline affianced to a lad 
named Gabriel. On the eve of their 
marriage, the town of Grand Pre was 
evacuated, its people deported, and the 
two lovers were forever separated. 
Disconsolately, Gabriel sought for 
Evangeline in the city of New Orleans, 
whither many of*the Acadians took 
refuge. Not finding her there, and im- 
patient in his anguish of soul, he 
started up the Mississippi River, feel- 
ing that Evangeline was headed south 
and that he would meet her. His 
instinct was right. Evangeline was 
then on the river, not far from New 
Orleans. One evening her party 
beached their boat, thoroughly con- 
cealed their presence on the shore, and 
yielded themselves to heavy slumber. 
That night Gabriel and his party rowed 
by the spot, the anguished lover 
never dreaming that she for whom his 
soul hungered so desperately was at 
that moment so close to him. He was 
to be on his death-bed, a desolate old 
man, before he would ever be that 
close to her again. 


tragic failure of recognition than 
that. They would weep over our 
failure to recognize the nearness and 
dearness of Christ. Our Lord Himself 
did weep over this on that evening 
when he sat overlooking Jerusalem 
and mourned its failure to take Him to 
its heart, tenderly comparing Himself 
to the mother-hen that rejoices to have 
her brood under her wings. Our cold- 
ness, our indifference, our obtuseness 
in this respect, did indeed afflict the 
ardent Heart of Christ. 


Rejoicing at Nearness of Christ 


To-day the Church sounds a note 
of joy amid the sober Advent Liturgy. 
Using Saint Paul’s counsel to the Phi- 
lippians both in the Introit and 
Epistle, she beseeches us: ‘‘Rejoice in 
the Lord always; again I say, Rejoice, 
. . . for the Lord is nigh.’”’ When our 
Blessed Lady visited her cousin Eliza- 
beth, the latter exclaimed that ‘“‘as 
soon as thy salutation sounded in my 
ears, the infant in my womb leaped for 
joy.” The unborn Baptist rejoiced 
at the nearness of the unborn Christ. 
Would that our lives were so free from 
sin, and our hearts so pure, that the 
nearness of Christ would be for us a 
perpetual source of rejoicing! Would 
that we would intimately realize His 
nearness, and rejoice in it! For our 


generation could stand a lot more re- 
joicing. 


Life in our industrial civili- 
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zation is harsh. It is dogged with in- 
security. We are herded in cities and 
walled up in box-like dwellings, with- 
drawn from nature and the myriad 
quiet gratifications which she has for 
those who live close to her. Modern 
science and industry have made life 
more comfortable; they have not 
made life happier. There is a forced, 
synthetic quality to our entertain- 
ment; and the abdominal laughter so 
often heard in our halls of amusement 
can be dredged up from depths of mis- 
ery and despair. England earned the 
sobriquet of ‘‘merry” when England 
was thoroughly Catholic, though life 
there was much simpler and more rug- 
ged than now. England did not have 
its vast empire then, nor the weaith 
that came to her later; but England 
thrilled to the nearness and dearness 
of Christ then, and England was merry. 


Sanctity Begets Joy 


If one thing more than any other 
characterizes the life of every Saint, it 
is its underlying joyousness. As with 
the ocean, which may be turbulent on 
its surface but is quiet iti its depths, 
so with the Saint. Whatever hardship 
or adversity he may suffer, his heart is 
at rest, his soul rejoices. The Lord 
ruleth him, and he wants nothing. He 
is set in a place of pasture, and quafis 
the waters of refreshment. Though 
he should walk in the midst of the 
shadow of death, he knows no sadness 
nor perplexity, for his head is 
anointed with oil and the Lord’s chalice 
inebriates him, and mercy follows him 
all the days of his life. Sadness and 
sanctity cannot dwell together. This 
world can give many things to its vo- 
taries; but what our nature most cov- 
ets it cannot give. It cannot give rest 
to the heart. It cannot impart joy. 
Lazarus is not only happier than Dives 





in eternity. Lazarus was happier than 
Dives on this earth, for all his affliction 
and privations. Fine raiment and 
sumptuous viands and all the comforts 
and pleasures that wealth affords could 
not make Dives really happy. The 
beggarman at his door rejoiced, for all 
his misery, for the Lord was nigh unto 
him, and he had faith and piety 
enough to appreciate it: In a modern 
French Catholic novel (Leon Bloy’s 
“La Femme Pauvre’’) one of the char- 
acters shrewdly remarks: ‘‘There is 
only one sorrow—the sorrow of not be- 
ing a saint.” 


Estrangement from God 


If God seems distant from you, it is 
because you have estranged yourself 
from God—not because God has with- 
drawn Himself from you. ‘Once, per- 
haps, God was very real to you, when 
you were an innocent child. You sa- 
vored the warmth and sweetness of His 
presence. That might have been in- 
creasingly the case throughout your 
life, if you had not chosen to forsake 
Him by sin. But take heart. If you 
have been missing the joy of His pres- 
ence this many a day, you can regain 
it this instant. We know that He is 
near to the contrite in heart. He dwells 
in the hearts of them that confess unto 
Him, and cast themselves upon Him, 
and weep on His bosom after all their 
weary wanderings. And His kind hand 
wipes away their tears. 

If you do not rejoice in the Lord, in 
what will you rejoice, if your joy is not 
to be in vain? You cannot truly re- 
joice in ahy created thing, for every 
created thing is passing swiftly away. 
Rejoice in health, honor, good fortune, 
friendship? How often men have had 
these only to lose them! And always 
must the soul relinquish them at 
death. An immortal soul must have 
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an immortal reason for rejoicing. It 
does not have within itself the cause 
for its rejoicing, yet it craves by its 
very nature to rejoice. It is in the 
Lord, then, and only in the Lord, that 
your soul must seek its true cause 
for rejoicing. Christmas approaches 
when the Lord would come to you and 
be born again in your soul. Search 
your hearts, therefore, during these 
closing days of Advent. If aught is 
there to estrange you from Christ, cast 
it forth, whatever the sacrifice, what- 
ever the cost. 


Pray for the grace to conceive a 
lively sorrow for your sins and a firm 
purpose of amendment. Make spa- 
cious room for Mary and Joseph in the 
inn of your affections. In the words of 
the Postcommunion, implore the clem- 
ency of the Lord that with His divine 
aid you may cleanse yourself from sin 
and prepare yourself for the coming fes- 
tival. If you are faint-hearted and fear- 
ful of your weakness, heed the encour- 
agement of Isaias in the Communion: 
“Take courage, and fear not, behold 
our God will come and will save us.” 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


Human Respect 


“Then shall every man have praise from God” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Human respect is a ruling force in human 
life. 
(2) Human respect may keep us from follow- 
ing Christ. 
(3) The judgment of God is to be feared before 
the judgment of men. 


We are all very concerned about 
what others think of us. Human re- 
spect, as this concern is called, is a rul- 
ing force in human life. It has its mer- 
its. A man with no concern whatever 
about what others think of him is in a 
way to become aneccentric. A meas- 
ure of respect for the judgment of 
others clips the wild wings of his ego. 
Besides, we are a gregarious lot—a 
philosopher would put it that man is a 
social or political animal; therefore, 
consideration for others is a necessary 
quality in our nature. “When in 
Rome do as the Romans do,” is not a 
craven sentiment, but a sensible re- 
minder to get along with others. How- 
ever, the term “human respect” has 
an unlovely sound for us, because so 


often it is a ‘‘governor’’ on our conduct 
like a ‘‘governor’ on a motor. It 
throttles good impulses as well as bad, 
and confines us to low or mediocre 
standards. An automobile which could 
do eighty miles an hour is restrained 
by a “governor” from going above 
forty. Human respect has kept many 
a person from asserting the best that is 
in him, has frozen the genial current of 
his soul. Often a person stifles a call 
of grace to a holier way of life, because 
fearful of arousing the comment of his 
family or friends. He shrinks from 
standing out from the herd and its 
easy-going, worldly ways. St. Augus- 
tine tells in his ‘‘Confessions’’ how mor- 
tified he felt because he could not 
bring himself to be as depraved as some 
of his associates at school. It is human 
respect in this reprobate sense that 
makes us submissive to the awful stand- 
ardization and regimentation of life 
to-day. And then our democratic ven- 
eration for the will of the majority tends 
to make a virtue of human respect. 
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Vice of Human Respect 


But few persons have ever done 
anything worthwhile without in some 
measure going against human respect. 
The herd penalizes excellence. If we 
are forever looking for the mote in our 
brother’s eye, it is especially in-the eye 
of the brother who excels. ‘Always 
belittling” is a sound commentary on 
human speech. Notice the fondness we 
have for such words as “average,” 
“par,” “regular’’—‘‘the average man,” 
“a regular guy,” “G.I. Joe,” “John Q. 
Public.”” We make a virtue of being 
indistinguishable from the mass. But 
since excellence is not the standard of 
the mass, one cannot strive for excel- 
lence without ceasing to be indistin- 
guishable from the mass. This is true 
of any kind of excellence; but what 
St. Paul has in mind in to-day’s Epistle 
is the moral excellence of a determined 
follower of Christ. You cannot follow 
Christ and follow the crowd. It is the 
weakness of politicians that they 
follow the crowd instead of leading it. 
A demagogue does not lead the people, 
as the word originally intended; he 
panders to the people. For all their 
despotic sway, the Axis warlords did 
not dare tell their people how badly 
the war was going for their side. But 
there are times when the crowd wearies 
of such cowardly self-interested leader- 
ship and turns for salvation to one 
who, far from following the crowd, is 
infinitely in advance of it—as was the 
case with John the Baptist. You can- 
not serve God and Mammon. You 
cannot serve God with all your heart 
and remain indistinguishable from the 
mass. But on the last day there is to 
be a mass of souls that you will dearly 
want to be distinguishable from, the 
evil-doers, thedamned. To be sure of 
that distinction, you must practise 
being distinguishable from them here. 





Our Age Glamorizes Sinners 


So perverse and irreligious are the 
times that now we go farther than pal- 
liating sin—we glamorize it. A chaste 
young man or woman is dismissed as 
a “drip.” A generous soul is referred 
to as a “soft touch,”’ with the sugges- 
tion that his softness is in the brain. 
A faithful wife is ‘‘old-fashioned.” A 
conscientious industrious employee is 
scorned by his fellows as an “apple 
polisher” or a “dope.” I couldn’t 
voice here the scurrilous slurs flung at 
a married couple who proceed to have 
a fair-sized family. Practically every 
virtue has thus been brought into dis- 
esteem. Some of our ablest novelists, 
playwrights, and scenario writers have 
debased their talents to this end. In 
the triangle play, as the phrase goes, 
the unprincipled interloper is given the 
best lines, the most fetching wardrobe, 
the most sympathetic characteriza- 
tion, and the wife is made to appear as 
an odious dog-in-the-manger. Re- 
cently when the author of the cartoon 
“Dick Tracy” let his depraved and 
bloodthirsty villain meet with a violent 
death, he was besieged with letters 
from all over the country deploring 
the ogre’s demise. Nowadays not 
only do we choose Barabbas instead of 
Christ, but we then flock around Ba- 
rabbas for his autograph. But there is 
no glamor about sin. If sinners some- 
times have attractive personalities, 
it is in spite of theirsin. Their person- 
alities would be even more attractive 
if they were living virtuous lives. As 
a priest, I have had occasion to observe 
the criminal inmates of prisons, and 
they struck me as a dismal lot. There 
is no distinction in sinning. Any 
moron can sin. Any idiot can murder, 
blaspheme, leave the Church, corrupt 
his neighbor’s wife, steal, hate, drink 
to excess, etc. The police tell me that 
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juvenile delinquents, as a class, do not 
have a high intelligence quotient. 
Where, then, is the glamor of sin? 
‘He that soweth in his flesh, of the 
flesh also shall reap corruption,” said 
St. Paul. That doesn’t sound glamor- 
ous. But what a glorious sound there 
is to his next phrase: ‘‘He that soweth 
in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap 
life everlasting’! 


True Standard of Excellence 


The artists on our concert stage, 
however much they may delight in the 
applause of the crowd, covet most the 
discerning praise of their fellow-artists 
and of the critics—that is, of those 
who have the most refined taste, the 
most delicate perception, and the high- 
est standards of excellence. They 
know that the finest effects they 
achieve in a concert may escape the 


crowd completely, while a fellow-art- 
ist or competent critic will discern 
and applaud. In a similar way the 
Saint cares little for the approval of 
men. It is God’s approval that he 
covets. Man’s scrutiny is blear and 
limited: at best, and his judgment is 
influenced by feeling and prejudice. 
How often his judgment is merely 
rash judgment! But God is omnis- 
cient. He cannot deceive nor be de- 
ceived, and He scrutinizes our conduct 
to its marrow. Moreover, man’s re- 
wards and punishments are temporal, 
whereas God’s are eternal. How pa- 
thetic, then, is the cowering victim of 
human respect, who will flout the will 
of God and conform to the misguided 
wishes of men! The world will always 
account the devout follower of Christ as 
at least a bit of a fool. By why should 
this discomfit us? We know better. 


Christmas Day 


God’s Condescension to Man 


“This day is born to you a Saviour’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) God condescended to be born in a stable 
for love of us. 

(2) To the lowly of heart are given the glad 
tidings. 

(3) Pride is an obstacle to conversion. 

(4) The Faith gives us a knowledge which is 
valid for eternity. 


The event which we commemorate 
to-day beggars language. No poem 
has ever compassed its splendor; and 
with poetry failing, it need not be 
added that prose has fallen short of 
success. The birth of Christ has elic- 
ited a vast literature, but we must 
still turn to St. Luke’s simple nar- 
tative for the most moving account of 
the event. We must still hasten to 


Bethlehem and kneel beside the man- 
ger with the simple faith of the shep- 
herds if we would enjoy the magnifi- 
cence of what has taken place. Physi- 
cally the scene is dismal. Its glory 
appears only to the eyes of faith. The 
cave was a refuge for sheep, from the 
winter’s cold or the buffeting of a 
storm. The place was dark, therefore. 
It was probably cold. It was no fit 
place for the birth of a human being, 
far less of the Son of God. With no 
accommodations to be had in the 
town, Joseph and Mary were driven 
by cruel necessity to the hills beyond. 
At His birth, as at His death, Christ 
was rejected of men. Among the 
beasts of the field He found His first 
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shelter. As a grown man, He would 
say that even the birds of the air and 
beasts of the field were better off than 
He, for He had not whereon to lay His 
weary head. How greatly must God 
love us, so to abase Himself for our 
sake! 


The Mystery of Bethlehem 


If we knew and understood the 
majesty and grandeur of God as the 
Angels and blessed in heaven do, we 
would faint away at the spectacle of 
Him becoming a helpless babe. St. 
Paul could only exclaim: ‘He emp- 
tied Himself.’’ When Jesus went down 
to Nazareth and was subject to Mary 
and Joseph, when He washed the feet 
of the Apostles, when He submitted to 
be tortured and put to death by evil 
men—we see God’s mysterious con- 
descension and self-abasement for love 
of us. But most of all do we behold 
these when we gaze at the Christmas 
Crib. How can anyone take on airs or 
indulge sentiments of pride after seeing 
God so lower Himself? How infidel 
it is to despise any man, or any race of 
men, when the Son of God did not dis- 
dain to be born among beasts! How 
wicked the nationalism, how wicked 
the class-consciousness and class war- 
fare, which sunder human society to- 
day! It is believed that the test to 
which God submitted the free and re- 
sponsible natures of the Angelic crea- 
tion was a demand on them to worship 
God made man. Proud Lucifer and a 
host of kindred spirits scorned to do so. 
If only to place ourselves in opposition 
to devils, we should hasten to fling 
ourselves in adoration before the man- 
ger. And our fervent prayer should 
be: “Jesus, meek and lowly of heart, 
make my heart like unto Thine.” For 
only the lowly of heart, only they who 
are of kindred spirit to the shepherds, 








are found at Bethlehem. It was only 
to such that the Angels announced their 
wondrous tidings. 


God Reveals Himself to the Lowly 


‘‘God reveals Himself to little ones,” 
says the inspired word. And God re- 
veals Himself as a little one. Like at- 
tracts like, it is said. The lowly of 
heart are attracted to the lowliness of 
childhood—to the lowliness of Christ. 
The Christian Faith has never fared 
well among the proud, but it has found 
acceptance among vast multitudes of 
the lowly. Purse-pride, pride of in- 
tellect, pride of place—these are con- 
spicuous by their absence from Beth- 
lehem; and they are conspicuous by 
their absence to-day from the ranks of 
the faithful. The Angels would gladly 
have announced their wondrous tidings 
to all men; but all were not disposed 
to accept them. It is so with the gift 
of faith. God would gladly give it to 
all men, but all are not disposed to 
receive it. I am not saying that every 
failure to embrace the Catholic Faith 
is to be explained by pride; far less 
that every such failure is culpable. 
But I am asserting that our faith is 
most readily embraced by the lowly of 
heart. There is much pride in modern 
life. Indeed, it is deemed a virtue. 
“Have you no pride?’’ we exclaim to 
one whom we see doing something dis- 
creditable. In these instances it may 
be a loose choice of language; but it 
shows that we have no horror of the 
thing, though it caused the fall of the 
Angels and is the fertile source of sin. 
Science has fostered pride among us. 
Most of us have only the scantiest 
knowledge of science; but the fact 
that we live in a scientific age and have 
a general idea of what science has ac- 
complished, leads us to regard the cen- 
turies before the development of sci- 
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ence—centuries when the Catholic 
Church was founded and the Catholic 
Faith was first preached—as simply 
ignorant and superstitious. A citizen 
of the Roman Empire, however little * 
he benefited personally from his status, 
used to exclaim with haughty mien, 
“Civis Romanus sum’’ (I am a Roman 
citizen), and feel awfully superior to 
everyone who was not. Similarly we 
of this day, however lacking our minds 
in a scientific formation, tend to take 
on airs and exclaim in effect: ‘I belong 
to the age of radar and the atomic 
bomb.” Then we feel awfully superior 
to our forbears who had only poets 
and philosophers like Shakespeare, 
Dante, Aquinas, Virgil, Homer and 
Socrates to enlighten them. You 
must not be surprised, then, if conver- 
sions to the Faith are slow in highly 
developed countries like our own. The 
lowliness of heart, which must have 
characterized the shepherds, is not a 
national trait with us. 


The Lesson of the Crib 


Rather thank God this morning 
that you have the Faith; that in the 
inscrutable providence of God you 
are numbered among the shepherds 
who are kneeling around the manger. 


How silly and pathetic seems the 
pride which deafens one’s ears to the 
Angel tidings, which blinds one’s eyes 
to the glory of the Crib! One might 
well cast off all one’s science and learn- 
ing, and become a simple, unlettered 
shepherd in exchange for the Faith— 
in exchange for knowing that God has 
come to earth, that this day is born to 
us a Saviour. What good would it be 
to know everything excepting Christ? 
And knowing Christ, might not one 
complacently be ignorant of everything 
else? Most of our knowledge has to do 
with earth, and earth will pass away. 
In knowing Christ we have a knowl- 
edge that will be valid for eternity. 
Gaze on Mary and Joseph. Behold 
their reverence, their goodness, their 
lowliness of spirit. Not in earthly 
halls of learning, but in the school of 
prayer and the Holy Spirit, have they 
nourished their minds and hearts. 
And what mortals were ever so blessed 
as they? Invoke their powerful inter- 
cession that their sentiments may be 
yours. O happy Faith, that brings us 
to Mass this morning—that calls us to 
Bethlehem, that prostrates our minds 
and hearts in adoration before the In- 
carnate God! 


Sunday Within the Octave of Christmas 
The Workings of God’s Grace 


“The grace of God was in Him’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: " 

(1) The Blessed Mother’s standard of ap- 
praisal is needed to-day. 

(2) Holiness is the work of grace. 

(3) The sinner’s despondency proceeds from 
self-reliance. 

(4) Grace is to be treasured above everything 
else. 


The Evangelist is describing the 
Child Jesus. I wonder how many of 
you parents here this morning would 
be as Christian in appraising your 
children, as is the Evangelist in de- 
scribing the Child Jesus? St. Luke 
learned about the early years of Christ 
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from the Blessed Mother. Here, then, 
you have Mary appraising her Child. 
Notice that she sets greatest store by 
what she remembers most vividly 
about the boyhood of Jesus: that He 
was “full of wisdom,” and that “the 
grace of God was in Him.” It was 
His qualities of mind and heart that 
most impressed her. The story goes 
that the mother of the sainted King 
Louis of France once told her son 
that she would rather have him die in 
childhood than ever lose his baptismal 
innocence by mortal sin. She was a 
mother after the heart of the Blessed 
Mother. Nowadays mothers are much 
better at looking after the physical 
welfare of their offspring. Infant mor- 
tality has greatly declined. But the 
moral casualties amongst young people 
are increasing to an appalling extent. 
Their bodies are stronger but their 
characters are weaker. There must 
have been much that the Blessed 
Mother might have recounted about 
her Child: His beauty, for instance, 
or His winsome personality. But she 
eyidently liked most to tell of the 
“wisdom” and “grace” that shone 
forth in Him. What we sorely need 
to-day are mothers with Mary’s stand- 
ard of values. 


The Secret of Christian Character 


“The grace of God was in Him.” 
There you have the whole secret of 
Christian character. ‘I am what I am 
by the grace of God,” the Saint ex- 
claims in response to your wonderment 
at his goodness. “It is not I, but 
Christ dwelling in me,’ said St. Paul. 
We wonder at the way the Saints be- 
little and despise themselves. You 
will notice, however, that they do not 
belittle or despise the works they ac- 
complish. St. Paul could grow elo- 
quent about his labors, showing that 





there is nothing subjective or morbid 
about the humility of the Saints. 
They will allow everything you say in 
praise of them, provided you give sole 
credit to the grace of God in them. 

Saints expect that God will work 
grandly in them, once they make way 
for the action of His grace. But they 
do not want us mistaking the product 
of grace for the product of nature. 
They, above all men, know nature; 
and they know that it is neither holy 
nor heroic. That is why they are so 
exceedingly diffident of themselves. 
But they also know the goodness and 
mercy of God, not to mention His om- 
nipotence. That is why they are so 
confident of Him. They exert them- 
selves strenuously, as if the issue 
rested with themselves; for they know 
that God endowed us with a mind and 
heart, and means us to use them. But 
they pray as if everything depended on 
God. And when they achieve the 
heights of holiness and heroism, they 
do not deny their progress; but they 
say sincerely ‘“Thanks be to God,”’ and 
not “What a wonderful fellow am I!’ 
When St. Augustine wrote his “Con- 
fessions,” he knew that he was a far 
different character from the young 
man he was describing; but he gave 
sole credit for the wonderful change in 
himself to the grace of God. We 
Americans were incensed because the 
Russian government seemed to be keep- 
ing from its people the vital part which 
our lend-lease played in its successful 
repulse of the German armies. In our 
miserable conceit we are like the Rus- 
sian government. We are prone to 
take personal credit for the good which 
grace works in us. And God will not 
connive at such injustice. And that is 
probably why we do not enjoy a 
larger measure of His grace. Besides, 
the Saint is thoroughly diffident of 
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himself. But in a Christian diffidence 
of self does not make him abject or 
crestfallen, for confidence in God rushes 
in to fill the vacuum. Reliance on 
God is ever so much bolder and more 
enterprising than reliance on self. 


The Sinner’s Error 


To acknowledge this in theory is one 
thing; to be powerfully convinced of it 
is quite another. Many a person is 
“fed up’ with sin. He rues the day he 
committed his first sin. The sum of 
whatever pleasure sin has yielded him, 
he now deems a wretched exchange for 
the holiness that might be his instead. 
He would break with sin cleanly and 
forever. In the words of the Prayers 
just said, he would “abound in good 
works.”” He would be “‘delivered from 
the ancient servitude that keeps him 
under the yoke of sin.”” Or to borrow a 
phrase from the Epistle: he is sick of 
“serving the elements of the world.” 
To-day’s Secret and Postcommunion 
well express his state of mind: he 
longs for “the grace of godly devotion,” 
and that “‘his just desires be fulfilled.” 
Why, then, does he tarry in his sin? 
Why is his reform so mincing and 
snail-paced? Because he considers the 
onus of his reform as resting on himself 
instead of on the grace of God. He 
thinks of himself as going into partner- 
ship with God in the projected work 
of his reform, and not as a bankrupt 
going into receivership. We have been 
irritated with the Japanese rulers be- 
cause they seemed to behave as if the 
cessation of hostilities had been the 
result of negotiation, and not of ex- 
haustion and unconditional surrender. 
The mentality which we want to see in 
the Japanese is exhibited by the Saints 
in their dealing with God. They sur- 
render unconditionally to grace, and 
that is why it has such powerful sway 
over them. 


The Epitaph of the Christian 


“The grace of God was in Him.” 
There is an epitaph which the Christian 
should covet above all others. When 
we salute our Blessed Mother, it is in 
the words of the Angel Gabriel: ‘Hail, 
full of grace!” Grace is so precious 
that every earthly value pales into 
insignificance beside it. Why have the 
martyrs laid down their lives? Why 
have valiant confessors suffered gladly 
every conceivable hardship and pri- 
vation, except to preserve the grace of 
God that was in them? We deprecate 
the folly of Esau when he forfeited his 
noble inheritance for a mess of pottage. 
What a vaster folly is the sinner’s, to 
forfeit the grace of God for the passing 
satisfactions of earth! Esau but ex- 
changed a long-range earthly good for 
an immediate satisfaction. But since 
grace is a participation in the very life 
of God, the sinner exchanges eternity 
for time, God for a creature. The 
world to-day condemns the moral 
teaching of the Church as too severe, 
meaning that it cannot be observed. 
It cannot be observed by nature, that 
is true; it can be observed by grace. 
It is not in nature, as we ordinarily find 
it, to be chaste, to be honest, to forgive 
injuries, to love the neighbor, to be 
meek, etc. But when nature is ele- 
vated and empowered by grace, it can 
emulate the very perfections of the 
Godhead. ‘Be thou perfect, as thy 
Father in heaven is perfect.” And 
since God lavishly bestows His grace 
on all who earnestly seek it, we shall 
not be able at the judgment seat to ar- 
gue the insufficiency and weakness of 
nature in defense of our sinfulness. 

Treasure grace, therefore, above 
everything else. Be zealous not only 
to preserve it, but to increase it by 
prayer, the devout reception of Pen- 
ance and Holy Communion, and other 
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good works. Embrace self-denial and 
mortification as the necessary safe- 
guards of grace. The world and all its 
wealth are to be valued at less than 
the slightest measure of grace. “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world,’ and lose the grace of 
God that is in him? Like streams that 


move swiftly towards the sea, our 
lives are moving swiftly towards eter- 
nity. And eternity is divided between 
the haves and the have-nots—souls 
that have grace, and souls that have it 
not. Heaven belongs to the haves; 
and hell is the everlasting portion of the 
have-nots. 











Book Reviews 


The Realities behind Modern War.— 
In 147 pages Archbishop Spellman gives 
us a close-up of the war in Europe.' He is 
singularly well equipped to do so, not 
only because he reports at first hand, but 
because no journalist could have trav- 
elled so widely and expeditiously through 
the war zones, and consorted with high 
and low as frankly, as did the indefati- 
gable Head of our Catholic Chaplains. 
For years the Archbishop has dwelt in 
cosmopolitan centers and has been as- 
sociated with great events and great 
personages. Yet, he writes of the Ameri- 
can G. I. with the fresh interest and un- 
feigned sympathy of an Ernie Pyle. It 
has been said of him that he is as Ameri- 
can as the hot-dog sandwich and ice 
cream. More power to him! Living 
abroad did not expatriate his admiration 
and affection for his native land. You are 
sure, without his saying so, that he thinks 
America is the grandest country in the 
world. Chesterton thought so of England, 
and looked askance at the foreigner who 
did not think as much of his own country: 
This is not nationalism, but that tender 
human loyalty to one’s hearth, village 
and soil, which does honor to a man. If 
America is to continue great and strong, 
all Americans must come to have the fer- 
vent affection for their country which 
warms the heart from which this book 
proceeded. 

For this book was written from the heart 
—from the heart of a shepherd who grieves 
over the havoc and confusion that have 
been wrought among the flock. Much 
has come off the press about this war in 
the detached and brittle fashion of the 
jaded journalist. Starting from the White 
House, where the Archbishop enjoyed an 
hour’s chat with President Roosevelt, 
he took flight to Italy. He gives us a 
bird’s eye view of the devastation in North 
Africa. Landed in Rome, he was soon 
closeted with Pius XII, and he gives us a 


1 No Greater Love. The Story of Our Sol- 
diers. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
< ad York (Scribner’s Sons, New York 

ity 


moving picture of Christ’s Vicar agonizing 
over the iniquity and destructiveness of 
war. He travelled for some time with 
General Clark’s army up the Italian penin- 
sula, during which time he met the King 
of England. He was in Southern France 
shortly after the landing of our troops there. 
Here is no arch-journalist, flitting from 
celebrity to celebrity, but a plain, warm- 
hearted priest, saying Mass for the sol- 
diers, visiting the hospitals, crouching 
under the tail-board of a truck out of the 
rain to pen a post¢ript to a G. I.’s letter 
home—at the beck and call of the lonely, 
the disheartened, the wounded, the dying. 
From France the Archbishop flew to 
England, and visited our aviation bases. 
Thence back to France to sojourn among 
the First Army during the campaign that 
cracked the inner defenses of Fortress Ger- 
many. Ernie Pyle gave us vignettes of 
life at the battle front. Archbishop Spell- 
man gives us a swift panorama of modern 
war, but a panorama studded with vig- 
nettes: snatehes of G. I.’s maunderings or 
letters home, outpourings of lonely boys 
into a kindly and sympathetic ear, de- 
scriptions of desolated villages and towns 
like Lisieux, with two of the Little Flow- 
er’s sisters out of their cloister ministering 
to the surrounding distress. Unaffectedly, 
the book is packed with human interest. 
Throughout it is evident that the Arch- 
bishop’s heart was wrung by the human 
suffering that he saw. ‘The wildest wild 
west tales,’ he writes, “are child’s play 
compared with to-day’s realities. A blight 
has come over mankind, stunning human 
reason, callousing human feelings, deaden- 
ing human hearts.” He must have been 
pained at the wanton frivolity which dis- 
figured our celebration of V. J. Day. Had 
he observed it, he would have thought of 
the serried rows of crosses in American 
military cemeteries around the globe, of 
all the moral and physical wreckage he has 
seen, of the chaos and inferno that is 
Europe to-day. It is consoling to think 
that the wisdom and religious spirit which 
imbue this work have been breathed into 
the ears of generals, political rulers, and 
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leading personages the world over: for 
the Archbishop has been almost every- 
where, and wherever he has gone he has 
met and conversed with everybody who is 
anybody. One trusts that he has had op- 
portunity to say to the peace-makers 
what he says in this book: ‘Those who 
think they are burying Poland are but 
planting the seeds of another war.” Itisa 
blessing for the Holy See that so devoted 
a servant is privileged to disseminate its 
hopes and fears throughout the world. 
Tuomas A, Fox, C.S.P. 


Works on the Liturgy.—Father Wach- 
ter states that he wrote “The Holy 
Sacrifice’! for the ‘‘many pious people 
who long . . . to assist at the sacred Lit- 
urgy with greater profit to their souls.” 
They find, he continues, little of this 
spiritual food ‘‘in the many books on 
the Mass which are written primarily 
from a scientific point of view.” 

The author has consistently adhered to 
his point of view, while his obvious piety 
and simplicity appear on every page. His 
meditations will doubtless appeal to the 
souls who seek nothing more than to in- 
crease their devotion. It is regrettable 
that he saw fit to include section six of the 
Introductory Part. Few will agree with 
his strange opinion: his book would have 
been better without it. 

From December 27 to December 29, 
1944, there was held in New York a Litur- 
- gical Convention. An official account of 

that gathering has been published, which 
contains also the various sermons delivered 
and the papers read during the different 
sessions.?. As in previous conventions, the 
papers range all the way from good to bad, 
via the indifferent. 

The opening sermon was delivered by 
the Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia. It is a scholarly 
and sane presentation of the purposes of 
the Liturgical Movement. Among the 
papers, the most timely is that of Dom 
Walker, O.S.B., ‘“The Psalms in Catholic 
Life,” a much-needed plea for the re- 
introduction among the laity of the use of 
the Psalms. 

1 The Holy Sacrifice. By Peter Wachter, 
O.S.B. (Frederick Pustet Co., New York 


City). 
2 National Liturgical Week, 1944 (The 
Liturgical Conference, Inc., Chicago, Til.) 





At least some of the papers read have 
been condensed by the editor—or, as one 
speaker ruefully called it, ‘‘mutilated.” 
Several speakers have mentioned to the 
reviewer that their papers do not appear 
in this report as they were written and de- 
livered. Such “editing’’ does not appear 
to be fair to men who spent a great amount 
of time in preparing their addresses. 

One good feature of the report is the 
omission of the ‘‘discussions’’ which fol-. 
lowed each paper. The published ‘“‘dis- 
cussions”’ of former conventions sometimes 
make the reader wonder just how much 
real good is being accomplished by these 
liturgical programs. We fear that this 
improvement in the 1944 report is only 
temporary, since the editor refers to these 
“discussions” as being ‘‘so popular’! 

The report ends with Registration Sta- 
tistics. From this compilation we learn 
that 129 priests attended, from the three 
States of Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey. The statement suggests an ob- 
vious thought. The priests who live in 
the New York City area and those who live 
within fifty or sixty minutes’ ride of the 
city (this includes nearby Connecticut 
and nearby Jersey) number about 2,000. 
Of that huge number of nearby priests, 


‘only 129 attend from three whole States. 


What is the answer? It might be well for 
the men who sponsor these conventions to 
find out. 

W. R. BONNTIWELL, O.P. 


Memoirs of a Distinguished Convert. 
—Madame Maritain’s second volume of 
memoirs! is a comforting book in these 
days because it shows the strong leaven 
of Catholic spirituality which is working 
in the intellectual circles of France; and 
especially comforting to a priest, because it 
shows how mighty is grace to subdue the 
heart under adverse conditions. The 
author is a convert to the Church; and 
almost the entire group of whom she writes 
were converts also, She was born in 
Russia of Jewish parentage, and settled 
in France with her family when she was 
ten years old. Her precocious talent for 
learning enabled here to enter the Sor- 
bonne when she was only sixteen. There 


1 Adventures in Grace. Sequel to We Have 


Been Friends Together. By Raissa Maritain 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York City) 
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she met her future husband, Jacques 
Maritain, French philosopher and to-day 
Ambassador to the Vatican. They made 
their studies in philosophy and science to- 
gether, and their lives have been ideally 
blended ever since. 

The names of the Maritains’ friends and 
associates are the kind that make news, 
and also interesting biographical copy: 
Charles Péguy, Léon Bloy, Eva Lavalliére, 
.Ernest Psichari, Jean Cocteau, Georges 
Auric, et al. This is the second volume of 
Madame Maritain’s memoirs, and deals 
with the period before and during the First 
World War. Professor Sorokin, in the 
“Crisis of Our Age,’’ seems to see a swing 
away from materialism, and a return to 
an intensely spiritual outlook and culture. 
If you are looking for a strong indication 
that Sorokin may be right, as well as a 
vivid illustration of what he means by an 
intensely spiritual outlook and culture, 
this book will be of great service to you. 
Nearly all the persons it deals with were in 
revolt against the materialism and arid 
scientism of their day. And they em- 
braced in exchange, not some nebulous 
spirituality or mysticism, but the austere 
ideals of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
engaging personality of Léon Bloy irradi- 
ates these pages. Then there are the re- 
markable conversions of Ernest Psichari, 
grandson of Renan, and Eva Lavalliére, 
one of the leading actresses of the Paris 
stage. Light is thrown on the enigmatical 
Péguy and on the extravagances of the 
Action Frangaise. 

Madame Maritain can be as luminous 
and adroit as her distinguished husband 
when treating a difficult subject. In 
Chapter VII there is a passage about the 
rude shock of conversion which should be 
read by everyone who has ever been ir- 
ritated or mystified by converts. ‘The 


poor convert,” she writes, ‘“‘begins his 
spiritual life as the child begins his natural 
life: he is at once supplied with and bereft 


of everything. Life is present and that is 
all, essentially speaking; but experience is 
lacking, except that experience outside of 
time which faith has given him.” In 
Chapter VI she writes sagely of spiritual 
direction—of its necessity and its human 
limitations. 

‘Experience has shown us the point 
to which the direction of souls demands 
in the director the purest discrimination 
between those things which are God’s 
and those which are Cesar’s. To be 
truly spiritual, this direction requires 
that the director himself distinguish in 
himself what is of the order of grace, 
faith, theology and perfection, and what 
is only of human heritage, time-honoured 
customs, family, race or caste prejudices, 
or of the order of individual inclination, 
preference or taste.... How difficult 
is the position of a priest! He must teach 
and guide. And even when it is a ques- 
tion of the things of earth, he must 
teach and guide for heaven, not for 
earth. It is a great misfortune that the 
faithful sometimes receive, mixed in 
with religious, dogmatic and moral 
teaching, advice which adds to eternal 
truths prejudices and passions of a 
temporal, social and political order.” 


Madame Maritain’s memoirs are a rare 
treat, and one waits avidly for the next 
installment. She is a woman of superb 
intelligence and culture, and together with 
her brilliant husband she has lived and 
suffered, and has grown in wisdom and in 
grace. She has been intimately associated 
with some of the choicest spirits of present- 
day France. Her memoirs are a liberal 
education on how to cultivate the austere 
simplicity of the Gospel amid the com- 
plexity and dissipation of modern life. 
She limns for us the royal highroad of the 
Cross, where it runs through modern Paris 
and New York City. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 








